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aN ACCOUNT OF THE FIRST INTRODUCTION OF THE GOS- 
PEL INTO BRITAIN. BY THE REV. W. RICHARDs.* 


HE state of civilization and knowledge among the Britons 

prior to the Roman invasion, or the first introduction 
of christianity, is a point upon which antiquaries and historians 
have entertained very different opinions. While some have 
represented them as a nation of babarians and savages, scarcel 
superior to the Esquimaux, the Caffres, or the New Hol- 
landers ; others again have maintained, that they were really 
an enlightened people, who had arrived at an advanced state 
of civilization and improvement, under the direction of a 
numerous and respectable order of instructors, whose maxims 
and precepts would have suffered no degradation by a com- 
parison with those of the celebrated sages of Greece or Rome, 
This latter opinion seems not il founded. 

The instructors here alluded to were. the Druids, or more 
properly speaking, the Berrdd, or Bards ; for the Druids 
were in fact only a particular class of that order. ‘The very 
language of the Britons appears to have been formed, im- 
proved, and brought to its utmost state of perfection by these 
men. It docs not appear to have been materially amended or 
improved since their time, It carries in itself,’’ (says a re- 
spectuble modern writer) ** the evidence of being free from 
intermixture, being so constructed, as not to assimilate with 
forcign words, except such as are mere simple sounds ; and 
there could hardly be a case where any of this description 
could be wanted; and should words have been adopted, they 
are very easily discriminated. ‘There are many traits in it, 
beside its regularity, that are worthy of investigation, and 

* A few copies of the “ Account’ have been printed but not published. The 
Author has now corrected and prepared it for the Monthly Repository. It will be 


followed by a Sketch of the History of Pelagius, and a View of the state of Chris- 
tianity among the Britons, from the time of Pelagius to that of Wickiiffe. 
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006 The first Introduction of the Gospel tnto Britain, 


which will not permit us to ascribe its formation to a nation 
of savages, or to an age involved in barbarisin. — Voyond 
all doubt there has been an era when science diffused its 
light among the Britons, bevond what will be now readily 
acknowledged, and that too in a very early period of the 
world.’ ‘To that period we must attribute the institution of 
Bardism (or Druidism, as it 1s most commonly called) among 
ofr ancestors, which, according to the above mentioned writer, 
embraced all the leading principles which tend to spread liberty, 
peace and happiness among mankind. And it has been affirmed 
to have been no more inimical to christianity than the re- 
ligion of Noah, Job or Abraham. Be that as it might, it 
is not to be supposed that it could bear any comparison with 
christianity, as taught by its blessed founder and his apostles, 
which doubtless is, to adopt the words of the late Dr. Franklin, 
in a letter to a friend, a little before he died, ‘ the best religion 
the world ever saw, or is likely to sce.” 

At what time this best of all religions was first introduced 
into this island, is a question upon which our ccclesiastical 
historians have been much divided. Most of them, how- 
ever, seem to agree in fixing that event before the expira- 
tion of the first century; and the testimonies of the an- 
cients have been produced in support of this opinion. Both 
Tertullian and Origen speak of christianity as having made 
its way into Britam: nor do they represent it as a recent 
event, but rather the contrary ; so that it may be presumed 
to have taken place long before their time, and even as early 
as the first age. ‘The former says, * there are places of the 
Britons which were inaccessible ‘to the Romans, but vet 
subdued by Christ*:’’ meaning, probably, North Britain, 
or Scotland, some parts of which the Romans, it seems, 
could never entirely subdue; but the gospel cannot well be 
supposed to have penetrated into that country till some time 
atter it had been received in,the southern parts of the island. 
The latter says, ‘* the power of God our Saviour is even with 
them in Britain, who are divided from our world +.” Eusebius 
is a : speaking of the pious labours of the apostles, 
he positively declares, that some of them ** had passed over 
the ocean, and preached in the British Isles.” From his 


* Tert. Adv. Judzos, cap. 7. 


t Org. in Luc. cap. i. hom. 6. It was usual with the ancients long before Origen’s 
time, to speak of Britain as divided from the world. Even King Agrippa, in his 
specch to the ews at Jerusalem, about the beginning of the revolt, uses a similat 
fawguage. See Virg. Eclog. I, Hor. Od. i, 35. Josephus Jewish War, ii. 16,4. 


































































The first Introduction of the Gospel into Britain, 227 


connection with the imperial court, and his known intimacy 
with the emperor himself, who was a native of Britain, he 
may well be supposed to have possessed the best information ; 
and, as much of his reasoning depends upon the truth of 
the above allegation, it may be presumed he had taken care 
to be well assured of the fact. ‘Theodoret also, another an- 
cient and respectable ecclesiastical historian, expressly names 
the Britons among the nations whom the aposties (or the 
fishermen, publicans and tent-makers, as he calls them), had 
persuaded to embrace the religion of him who was cruci- 
tied *, ‘ 

To the foregoing testimonies may be added that of Gildas, 
the earliest of all our British historians. According to him, 
the gospel began to be published here about the time of 
the memorable revolt and overthrow of the Britons under 
Boadicea, which seems to have happened about the year 60 
or 61, and was followed by a long interval of peace, which 
could not fail of proving favourable to the introduction of 
the new religion, as well as to the general success of its 
publishers : speaking of the said revolt, together with its dis- 
astrous termination and consequences, Gildas adds, * In the 
meantime Christ, the true sun, afforded his rays, that is, the 
knowledge of his precepts to this island, benumbed with ex- 
treme cold, having been at a great distance from the sun, 
not the sun inthe firmament, but the cternal sun in heavent,”’ 


* Theodoret, Tom. iv. Serm. 9. p. 610. 

+ Gild. Epist. c. i. Gildas was the son of Caw, a northern chieftain, and grand- 
son of Geraint ab Erb'n, prince of Dyfnaiot, or Devon. He was born about A. D. 
500, in the north, among either the Cumbrian Britons, or those of Stratclyde, whose 
chief city was Cacralcluid, or Dunbarton ; hence he is sometimes called Gildas Alba- 
nicus. Toward the middle of the sixth century, the Saxons made so very consider- 
able and alarming a progress in their encroachments upon the Britons of Cumbria 
and Stratclyde, as well as those of Northumberland and the Lothians, that Caw and 
his family were obliged to remove from those parts, and take refuge in Wales. The 
father settled in Anglesey, where he passed the remainder of his days. Most of the 
children, it is said, went to Siluria, where they were hospitably received by king 
Arthur, whose capital and favourite residence was Caerleon upon Usk. Many of 
them embraced a religious life, and Gildas himself was of that number. He joined 
himself with the congregation of Catwg in Glamorgan, (an institution which 
owed its origin to the zeal and policy of St. Germans and his anti-pelagian adher- 
ents), where he residzd fer some time. In 555 he is said to have opened a school 
at Caerbaddon, or Bath, whence he is sometimes denominated Gildas Badonicus : 
for there seems to be no good foundation for thinking that there were two Gildases. 
He has been thought, by good judges, the same persen with Aneurin Gwawdrydd, 
the celebrated bard: if so, he fell at last by the hand of an assassin, a chieftain 
of the name of Eidyn, in revenge, probably, for the freedom and severity of his cen- 
sures upon the men in power, who.e characters he had exhibited in a very un- 
favourable light. His son Cennydd was at the head of a congregation or college 
at Cor-Cennydd now Llangennydd in Gwyr. Cenmnydd had possessions, it seems, 
at Caerphilly, which from him was also called Scingbenydd. Its present name 
may probably be traced to his son Fili, who was also 3 religious man, and lived 
4cout the beginning of the seventh century, 
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known till lately, except to a few who had access 
denositomes of ancient Cambrian records, 
From these Triaces we lear that the famous Caractacus, 

had been overthrown im the wars which he had carried 
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ned captive to Rome, about the vear 52 or 53, whe 
vere Getzined seven years or Ore. JD the mecan time 


enjoyed the preaching of the gospel, and Bran, with others of 
the famriv, became converts tochnistianity. After the exp!ru- 
tion of seven years they had permission to return, and were 

means of introducing the knowledge of Christ among their coun- 
trymen; on which account Bran was long distinguished as one 
three holy lineages of Britain. At the return of these earliest 
British « onverts, nt might be expected that some of the chris- 
tans with whom they had associated at Rome, would be solicited 
and prevailed upon to accompany them back to their native 
country. Many of the eminent disciples of Christ, whose names 
are recorded in the New Testament, were probably at Rome 
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when they quitted that city ; but it does not appear that anv of 
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* The Triades of the Isle of Britain are some of the most curious and valuable 
{ agmenes preserved in the Welsh language. They relate to persons and events from 
the eartest times to the beginuing of the seventh sentury. See Preface to Llyware® 
Héa’s Pocms. 
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; indeed it has been objected, that Marual, hvimg in the 

rr lrajan, cannot be supposed to speak of Paul’s Claudia, 

w! shed in the retens of Claudius and Nerow Bat at 

‘ : urged in reply, that though he lived in Trajan’s 

. so and resK at Rome im the reign ol 

Ves 1, if not wthat of Nero; and the epigram im wiich 

as Claudia, nught be written in his younger years, 

2) she was vet im the prime and wom of hte. Some have 

er to be the daughter of Caractacus: itis not at all 

likely that she was, at least, one of his kiadred. Her 

K i mame can be here no obtection, as one of Carac- 

tacus’s soms is known to have borne the name of Octavius. 

Pomponia Greecina, the wife of Aulus Plautius, Claudius’s 

eutenant, amd the first Roman covernor here, has also been 

hought a Britan and a christian, and one of the very earhest 

British christians. Of her Tacitus savs, * Pomponia Greeina, 

a illustrious lady, married to Plautius, who was hououred 

with an ovation or lesser thamph, his victories in Britain, 

: s aceused of having embr strange and foreign supersti- 

tion; and her trial for that erm © was committed to her husband, 
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He, according to ancient law and custom, convened her Whole 
family and sale ; and having, in their presence, tried her 
for her life and fame, pronounced her innocent of any thing 
immoral. Pomponia lived many years after this trial, but 
always led a gloomy melancholy kind of life.’ ‘Tacit. Annal, 
1. 13. c. 32. Tacitus, no doubt, deemed the lives of the 
rimitive christians gloomy and melancholy; and had he 
ain called upon to describe them, he would, in all pro. 
bability, have represented their religion as a vile foreign super- 
stition, and the sobricty and severity of their lives (abstaining 
trom pagan rites and cxcesses) as a continual solitude, dis- 
mal dulness, and intolerable austerity. ‘* It was the way,” 
says Bishop Stillingfleet, ** of the men of that time, such 
as Suctonius and Pliny, as well as ‘Tacitus, to speak of 
christianity as a barbarous and wicked superstition (as appears 
by their writings) being forbidden by their Jaws, which they 
made the only rule of their religion.” Orig. Britannica, 
». 44. This trial of Pomponia happened, it scems, while 
ie and Calphurnus Piso were consuls, after the apostle 
Paul’s- coming to Rome the first time; and therefore she 
may not unreasonably be supposed one of his converts. It 
appears that there were other persons of distinction among 
the apostle’s converts then at Rome ; of which number we 
may reckon those of Czsar’s houschold, mentioned in_ the 
Epistle to the Philippians; among whom might be some 
of those British captives who had accompanied Caractacus, 
and who, it seems (like Damel and his corupanions at Babylon), 
had long before found favour with the empcror and his court, 
and probably now composed a part of the imperial house- 
hold. Other authorities render it highly probable that some 
of those captives had embraced christianity during their re- 
sidence at Rome; but the Triades above mentioned scem 
to reduce the maiter to a certainty: hence the conversion 
of Bran, or Brennus, and family, has been there commemo- 
rated ever since, as a most meinoreble and interesting miat- 
terof tact. The point, therefore, may be considered as pretty 
well and firmly established, that christianity was actually in- 
troduced into this island as early as between the vears 60 
and 70 of the christian era: but we ought to consider and 
conclude at the same time, that the religion of the first 
British christians was most beautifully simple, pure, and per- 
fect; and alas! considerably and very widely different {rom 
that which is in voeue among the present generation of 
Britons. 7 7 Ss 



















































Further Account of M. Pilloniere, by Dr. Toulmin. 238 


It does not appear, I think, by the Triades, that the 
whole of Caractacus’s family embraced christianity at Rome, 
or even that he himself did so: a son and a daughter of 
his are mentioned, as well as his father, as very eminent 
christians. ‘The name of the son was Cyllin, and that of 
the daughter Figen; both classed among the British Saints, 
That son is said to be the grandfather of Lleurwg, commonly 
called King Lucius, who reatly exerted himself at a later 
period, to promote christianity in Britain, or at least in Siluria, 
the country of his ancestors, and where he himself also 
reigned by the favour or permission of the Romans. Even 
the famous King Arthur likewise appears to have been a 
descendant of this same illustrious family. Eigen, the above 
mentioned daughter of Caractacus, is said to have been mar- 
ried to a British chieftain, who was lord of Caer Sarllog, 
the present Old Sarum. It seems doubtful whether Carac- 
tacus himself ever returned to his native country. The rest 
of the family that staid behind might be chiefly females; 
and Claudia, who has been said to be one of his daughters, 
has been mentioned by some as the wife of Pudens, a Roman 
senator and the mother of Linus, whom the apostle Paul 
mentions along with them, as was before observed. 


(Te be concluded in our next.) 





MISCELLANEOUS COMMUNICATIONS. 


SURTHER ACCOUNT OF M. PILLONIERE, BY DR. TOULMIN, 


To the Editor of the Monthly Repository. 


SIR, 
Your correspondent T. B. in p. 7. of your useful Mis- 
cellany for January, (vol. ii.) owns himself unable to answer 
all the questions proposed by the “ Inquirer,” in the Re- 
pository for November, 1806, concerning Mons. Pilloniere: 
** How long he lived, where he died, and whether he con- 
tinued a Protestant to the end of his life,” it is not in my 
power to satisfy the Inquirer.” 

This being the case | promise myself, that the follow- 
mg extracts from the works of Bp. Hoapky: the patron of 
Mons. Pilloniere, will be an acceptable communication to both 
your correspondents and to your other readers, whose curiosit 
has been awakencd by the partial accougt already given of this 
proselyte to Protestantism. 
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o%2 Further Account of M. Pilloniere, ty Dr. Toulmin. 


«4 


It is in the recollection of many, that the venerable Prelate, 
who shewed friendship to Mons. Pillonierc, had, in the very des 
cline of life, a remarkable suit with another convert from Popery, 
Bernanp Fourniere 3 who had the audacity and villainy to set 
up anote, written over a frank * of his Lordship’s, and bearing 
date the 4th of September, 1740, against the Bp. of Winchies- 
ter, for 8,800/. ‘This note underwenta strict examination in the 
Court of Chancery: and after a long trial, which took up several 
hours of two days, judgment was given on July 23, 1752. That 
the said note appears to be, and ts, a gross fraud and contrivance 
of the defendant Fournicre. But, as after this decree, this man 
had the villainy to add to his former perjuries new acts of chichan- 
ery and iniquity, and continued to be troublesome to the 
Bishop, his Lordship found it necessary to publish a detail of 
the proceedings in this business and his reasonings upon them, 
in 1754. He did thisin * A Letter to Clement Chevalier, Esq. 
of Aspal-Hall, in Suffolk, the Patron ef Fournicre, a gentleman 
before esteemed of good character. This was looked upon as 
an astonishing performance of a Divine of eighty-one years of 
age. Mr. Horace Walpole, of Strawberry-fill, after Lord 
Orford, humorously said, ** The Bishop had not only got the 
better of his adversary, (Fourniere,) but of his old age.” 

This allair, however, brought some reflections on the Bishop, 
on account of Pilloniere as well as Fourniere, as too easily pre- 
vailed upon to take designing men into his friendship and con- 
fidence. This led his Lordship to give that account of Pillo- 
niere, which now offers itsclf fora republication in your Miscel- 
lany. 

Birmingham, Feb. 26, 1807. JosHua TouLMIn. 


Bishop Hoadly on M. Pilioniere. 


** As Fourniere’s affair has given occasion to many to make very 
particular enquiries about another convert from Popery, (1 mean Mr. 
Villoniere) who once lived with me, with regard to his character and 
whole behaviour ; it may not be improper to speak a word or two 
about hum ; by which I may satisfy the curiosity of some, and rectify 
the mistakes of others, who, I find, have confounded them. 

** Mr. P. was of the Society of Jesus ; and a Priest. Ile came to 
England at the end of the year 17!4 ; but notin such haste, as to for- 
get his instruments of orders ; or, as if he was flying from justice. He 
was recommended by several learned and great men abroad, to theit 
friends here ; and to me, by themost unexceptionable persons at home; 

* At that time a member was required aly to write his name ; the direction 

ls 


might be added by any person. Notes and Bills not then being on stamps, such® 
fraud as this on the Bishop might be easily accomplished. Ip. 
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gs a manof parts and learning, and good character. What greatly con” 
firmed the first good opinion of him was, that his own account of leay 

ing that Society, and their Church, was confirmed by every one, both 
friends and enemies, at Paris: where the whole was so public, that 
it was known and attested by many travellers, who happened to be 
thereat thattime. In this account every step by which he was gradu- 
ally led to take his resolution, was laid before the world, with so many 
minute particulars, that the deceit must have been discovered, if there 
had beenany. And in his private conversation, he was, from the be- 
gining, always ready, without reserve, to name every place, in which 
he had lived, through his whole education, and residence, amongst the 
Jesuits. ! 

‘* | will not conceal from the reader that Mr. Pilloniere, did not, 
for some part of his time, behave towards me agreeably to his obliga- 
tions. This, 1 soon found, was occasioned by my not judging it pros 
per for me to interest myself at all, by any solicitations of mine, for 
promoting and increasing a collection of money, set on foot by some 
worthy gentlemen in his favour, without the least motion from me, 
And this by degrees put an end to all direct correspondence between 
‘us. After this, he was very profuse in giving away to others, in ap- 
pearance of want, that competency which had been most kindly pro- 
vided for him by his friends. By this weakness he soon found 
himself reduced to great necessities, and then accepted from me, through 
a friend’s hands, a small yearly allowance. But without any attempt., 
or suspicion of attempt, to supply his wants by forging money-noter, 
over the names of others. 

‘** At length from the study of mathematical, and other useful 
branches of learning, he suddenly departed into the golden dreams of 
the lowest Chemical Projectors. 'lhis change was succeeded by a sort 
of religious madness, in which he was not content with his usual 
great temperance, but brought himself to believe that by the promises 
of God, in Scripture, a good man might, by degrees, come to live 
without taking any sustenance at all. In this attempt, he went to such 
excess, that his condition at last could not receive any benefit from a 
contrary regimen, And by this management he brought himself to 
death, in the midst of imaginary visions, and nightly conversations with 
heaven,” Bp. Hoapty’s Works, Vol. iii. p. 9:28, 929; or Vol.i. 
the Life, p. 24. Note, being an Article in the Supplement to the 
BioGravuia Brirannica. | 





AN EXAMINATION OF THE CLERGYMAN’S REMARKS OW 
STONE S SERMON.—LETTER II. 
To the Editor of the Monthly Repository. 
Sir, 
In a former Letter * I made some observations on a piece 
which appeared in the Repository for Feb. last + entitled 


' * Vol. Il. p. 176. + Vol. II. p. 69. 
FOL. II, 21 















































































934 An Examination of the Remarks on Stone's Sermon. 


’ 


¢< Remarks on Mr. Stone’s Visitation Sermon,”’ in which he ig 
charged with rejecting all those parts of the scriptures which 
declare the diviniy of Christ and the atonement as spurious 
interpolations. We have examined some of the passages pro- 
duced by this writer as asser/?¢ the former of those doctrines, 
and have, it is presumed, shewn that such a doctrine cannot be 
fairly inferred from any one of them. ‘Those passages were taken 
from the Old Testament. Let us now proceed to examine what 
he has advanced from the New Testament in support of the 
divinity of Jesus Christ, where if it be a truth we may expect to 
find it more clearly revealed. 

‘* He it is,” says our author, § whom the writers of the New 
Testament asseré to be God, manifest in the flesh—God, who 
hath purchased the Church with his own blood ; the pre-existent 
Creator of the universe, equal with God the Father. King of 
kings and Lord of lords. Alpha and Omega, the beginning 
and the end, the first and the last.” 

The firstof these assertions that Jesus Christis ** God manifest 
in the flesh,” (1 Tim. ii. 16.) is not, as he must know, a fair 
citation of the passage, which as it now stands is, ‘* God was 
manitest jn the flesh,” thereby confining this manifestation toa 
certain period, that is, the time of our Lord’s ministry, by which 
this mystery was revealed and not bya mysterious conjunction of 
divinity and humanity in his person, of which neither this pas- 
sage nor any other in the New Testament gives us the most dis- 
tant intimation. 

But let us ask, does not this learned divine know that the 
word @eos in this text is not to be found in any greek copy before 
the fourth or fifth century? Is he ignorant that it was never cited 
or alluded to in the Arian controversy? Has he never beard of 
Sir Isaac Newton’s letter to Le Clerc, in which he has demon- 
strated that that word is an interpolation, and that the original 
reading was, ‘¢ The mystery of godliness, 3, which was manifest 
in the flesh.” The word flesh in the scriptures frequently sig 
nifies man, as when itis said, “ All flesh have corrupted theit 
way’’—* ‘The end of all flesh is come before me’’—** "Cursed 
be the man who trusteth in man and maketh fesh his arm; 
whose heart departeth from the living God.” The natural im- 
port, then, of the words is, “ Great is the mystery of godliness 
which was manifested ey by man,:’ In or ~ the man Christ 

Jesus. So John 1. 14. it is said, ** The word was flesh,” that 
is, was man. The same writer, directing Christians to try the 
spirits, whether they are of God lays it down as a criterion by 
which they were to judge of the spit of truth and the spirit of 
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An Examination of the Remarks on Stone’s Sermon. 235 


error*, “* Every spirit that confesseth that Jesus Christ is come 
in the flesh,” that is, that he is properly a man, ‘* is of God. 
And every spirit that confesseth not that Jesus Christ is come 
in the flesh,” that is, that denieth him to be a man, “ is not of 
God. This is that spirit of antichrist, whereof you have heard 
that it should come.” Nor can your correspondent object to 
this interpretation of the term flesh, because to support his sense 
of the passage it must refer to what he calls the Aumanity of 
Christ in distinction from his divinity. Now what is this spirit 
of antichrist but trinitarianism? Those who maintain that 
doctrine have all the marks of antichrist given us by this apostle. 
By asserting that Jesus Christ 1s the very God, or that he is a 
mysterious being in whose nature divinity and humanity are so 
united, mixed, and confounded, as to constitute an heterogeneous 

rson, neither God nor man, they deny him to be man, or that 
- is come in flesh; for though they ascribe humanity to him, 
yet they affirm that humanity not to bea person, but a mere na- 
ture, and consequently not a man. 

John is supposed to have written what he says of antichrist in 
opposition to the doctrine of Cerinthus, who maintained that 
Jesus was not the Christ, but that the Christ was a divine per- 
son that descended into Jesus at his baptism and fled from him 
to heaven at his crucifixion ; hence John says, !. Epis. n. 22. 
‘‘ Who is a liar, but he that denieth that Jesug is: the Christ? 
He is antichrist, that demieth the Father andthe Son.” And what 
i$ trinitarianism but the doctrine of Cerinthus obscured by the 
pretended hypostatical union of the two natures in one person ? 
Availing themselves of this device, they can affirm or deny any 
thing of Jesus Christ, either that he was the Christ, or that he 
was not the Christ ; that he was God, or that he was not God ; 
that he was immutable and impassible, and yet that he was capa- 
ble of sufferings and of death; thus denying him to be a man, 
and consequently denying him to be the Christ, the anointed of 
God. ‘ 

The doctrine of the trinity is the most prominent feature in 
that grand apostacy and corruption of Christianity predicted in 
the New Testament; it is, as John expresses it, the very sptrit of 
antichrist; upon it is built the doctrine of transubstantiation— 
the deification of the Virgin Mary, and almost every other branch 
of that monstrous and abominable superstition, which has so 
long prevailed under the name of christiavity to tne almost total 
subversion of christianity itself. 


* I, Ep. Johniv. 3.4 
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But to return. This whole passage is thus rendered by the late 
Mr. Wakefield. ‘* And confessedlv great is this myStery of god- 
liness, which was manifested in tlesh, vind:cated by the spirit, 
seen by messengers (that is apostles), prociaimed among gen- 
tiles, believed on in the world, taken up with glory.” 

But supposing the word §eos not to be an interpolation but the 
cenuine r-ading, still the passage has no relation to any tancied 
mystery in the person of Christ, which never formed any part of 
Apostolic preaching, (if we baveafaithful account of their minis- 
try, as this mystery is said to do, but only to the manifestation 
of God in, or by the doctrine and miracles of Jesus Christ; for 
this is that which was preached to the gentiles and believed on in 
the world. 

His next pretended assertion of the New Testament, “ that 
Christ is God,” is in these words, ** God who hath purchased 
the Church with his own blood.’ Acts xx, 28. Hf the person 
who is here represented as shedding Azs blood to purchase the 
Church be properly God, it will involve in it the idea that the 
divine being is mafertal, and capable of saffering aud death, 
which is so repugnant to all our notions of God, so gross and 
absurd as not to be admitted by any rational being. If by Aes 
awn blood we understand the blood which was by him appointed 
to be shed for that purpose, and on that account called his own 
blood, it will relieve the passage from that preposterous idea ; 
but then it will be destructive of the end for which it is brought 
bv this writer. Weare certain, however, /rom the correct language 
of the New Testament, that the blood here spoken of is not the 
blood of God, but of Jesus Christ ; an ellipsis must therefore be 
supposed, and that the pronoun “e is to be understood as having 
Christ for its antecedent though not expressed, which is no une 
usual thing inthe New Testament; so 1 John iii. 5. ** Ye know 
that Ae was manifest to take away our sins,” where there is no 
antecedent to the pronoun Ae but the Father, yet he cannot be 
intended, and we are under the necessity of understanding the 
words of Jesus Christ, though he is not mentioned m the con- 
text: so verse 16th of the same chapter, ‘* hereby perceive we 
the love of God, in that Ae (Christ) laid down his life for us.” 

Besides, some of the ancient versions read, “ the Church of 
the Lord,” and the Syriac, which is of the highest antiquity 
and authority, reads, * the Church of the Messiah which be 
hath purchased with his own blood.” So far therefore is the 

passage from asserting that, ‘* Christ is God,” that it canot 
rationally be int rpre ted consistently with such an idcar 
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But to proceed, this writer adds concerning Jesus Christ that 
the New Testament asserts him to be ‘* the pre-existent Crea- 
tor of the UDIVETSC, equal with God the Father.” Where are 
such assertions to be found in that book? As to the first of 
them the passage referred to, Col. i. 15—17, has neither the term 
pre-existent, ‘reator, nor universe in it. How then can it 
assert that Jesus Christ is the pre-existent Creator of the uni- 
menaey Nor is it asserted in any other passage In the sacred 

ritings. 

~t to the other assertion that Christ is God, * equal with 
God the Father,” there is not any thing like it in the New Tes- 
tament. In Phil. u. 6. (the passage referred to) he 1s neither 

said to be God, nor to be equal with God the Father. The 
words: in the common translation are, ** Who being in the form 
of God, thought it not robbery to be equal with God. ” That 
this is not, how ever, a just rendering of the original will appear 
from the following oui 4 itions, 1 —lIt opposes the design of 
the Apostle, \ ho had before said, ** Look not every man on 
his own things, but every man also on the things of others, let 
this and be in you which was also in Christ Jesus,” te then, 
in the words ander consideration, he informs them what that 
mind was that he might stimulate the Philippians to an imita- 
tion of it. Now is it possible to suppose that the apostle meant 
to exhort them to think themselves equal with God, and to 
esteem it no robbery to think so? Yet this must be his mean- 
ing if this be a true rendering of the words. 2.—If there be but 
one God, to say that heis equal with himself is unmeaning and 
absurd ; hat if there be 2 God, and there is another being whe 
is also God equal with him, then there are two Gods, and the 
position that Ged is one is not true. 3.—Jesus Christ positive- 
ly asserts his inferiozity to the Father, John xiv. 28. “ My Fa- 

ther is greater than 1.” When the Jews charged him with 
‘* making himself God, ” he answered them saying, “ I said, 

{ am the Son of God.” John x. 33.36. Now this was either a 
direct denial of the fact, or an unjustifiable evasion of it. The 
iruerendering, probably, 1s, ‘* Who though he were int the forma 
of God, was not tenacious of retaining that likeness to God, 

but emptied himself.” The word agrayus does not mean rob 
bery, but a prize, something in a persoit’s possession that is 
estceincd valuable and not readily to be parted with. Such was 
the form of God to Jesus, yet when for the salvation of man- 
Kind it was necessary to part with it, he did not contemplate 
his own glory, he did not, in the w: ords of the apostle, look on 
his own things, he was not tenacious of retaining that likenesg,. 
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but he emptied himself and took upon him the form of a ser- 
vant. How admirably does such a rendering coincide with the 
design of the apostle, and how forcibly must it strike everv in- 
telligent mind, as conveving the real meaning of the passage } 
So far then is this passage, properly translated, from supporting 
what this writer would infer from it, that it directly opposes 
it. 

We may observe that, so far as we have gone, in his refer- 
ences to the New Testament, in no one instance has he cited the 
real expressions of it, as they stand even in the common transla- 
tion, but has imposed upon us as its assertions what it no where 
contains. Does that man act uprightlys who, professing to give 
the the assertions of a writer whose works are in a language 
which [am unacquainted with, but which is familiar to him, 
instead of giving a fair translation of his words, not only cites a 
corrupt translation of them, but also alters and misrepresents 
that translation, in order to make it speak a language, and support 
a sentiment, wich the author neverintended ? Yet such is the 
conduct of the author of the Remarks on Mr. Stone’s Visitation 
Sermon. 

There are, however, two remaining passages of the New Tes- 
tament which are indeed its real Jaiguage ; but then they do not 
either of them contain any thing like an assertion that ** Christ 
is God.”” Those passages are, ** King of kimgs, and Lord of 
lords, Alpha and Omega, the beginning and the end, the first 
and the last.” As to-the first of these neither Mr. Stone nor 
any other Unitartan would, I presume, hesitate in applying it to 
Jesus Christ, who is “ the Prince of the kings of the earth, 
and Lord of all.’ 

The other, though applied to the Divine Being in an absolute 
sense, may be appiied to Jesus Christ ina re/alive one, without 
asserting ‘bat he God. ‘Thus it is evidently applied to him, as 
we kearn Jom the addition made to this tide by himself, “ I 
am the first and the last; 1 am: be that liveth and was dead ; and 
behold, | am e/ive forevermore; amen.” Rev.i. 17, 18. But 
when it 1s applicd to the Divine Being, itis with the addition of 
* Saith the Lord, which is, and which was, and which is to 
come, the Almighty.” Rev. 1. 4.8. Now with the former addi- 
tion the terms * Aiphba and Omega, the first and the Jast,’’ can- 
not be descriptive of the Divine Being, nor with the latter addi- 
tion can they be a description of Jesus Christ, nor are they ever 
so applied to him. Epithets peculiar to the Divine Being alone 
in the absolute sense of them, are also applied ina relative sense 
to men; so masters are called d:emoras, Tit. ii.g. whereas the 
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Pivine Being, to express his absolute sovereignty, is said to be 
poroy deomorny Ocov. Jude, v. 4, rae 
' Thus we see how futile the attempts of this writer are by any 
appeals to the New Testament to support what he called the 
divinity of Jesus Christ, and how litle reason Mr. Stone has to 
reject any part of the New Testament on account of its asserting 
that doctrine. 

But heré | must conclude, reserving, with your leave, Sir, some 
further observations on this writer for another Letter. 


J. M. 





CHRISTIAN CHURCHES, 
To the Editor of the Monthly Repository. 
Sir, ° 


I sEE a great deal in your Repository about Trinitarian Churcheg 
and Unitarian Churches, but not a word about any Church 
founded upon what | esteem to be the only true principle or 
basis on which a Church can be settled, which is RELIGIOUS 
virnTur, of which no peculiar opimons shall be the mark of 
distinction, and the service af which shall be free from ail ex- 
pressions, but such as must be acceptable to all who admit the 
existence of a God, the Father of the universe. This cradle of 
truth and charity; into which nothing could enter which is 
noxious, would draw around it whatever is intelligent and wor- 
thy in the composition of juman society, Ali the mischiefs 
which the name of religion has brought upon the world, and 
they are not to be measured by the’ simple deaths of ten mil- 
lions of martyrs, but to be traced by the daily disturbances of 
almost every nation and every family, of a magnitude and extent 
beyond the conception of the highest genius, are the monstrous 
production ot the principle, which establishes Churchés to de- 
clare and hold ap to wew, THFOLOGICAL OPiINtIoNs. And 
were this practice even harmless, the avsuraity of it 1s as sturking 
aidas cmldish, as would be the establishment of au uuiversiy, 
ii which nothing should be taught but some crude nouous m 
science, io be received without examination, aud admitted with 
out research, | 

I acknowledge the utility of Unitarian Churches, whilst 
other Churches shall remain of a character which now Gis- 
graces ail Churches; because they are more con:ected tian 
others with ENavuiny and REASON, which by uncumining 
riestcrati, are leading the way to that felicity, which pure res 
hen must produce, ; 
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For the same reason, I account the life and labours of the 
virtuous and venerable Priestley to have been of the most im, 
portant service. And let no one, who is enamoured of his no- 
tions, think, that, because he was mistaken in calculating upon 
the rapid rise of Unitarian Churches, his efforts have been in 
vain. He bas enlarged the dominion of thought in both hemis- 

heres, compared with which, what is the questionable praise of 
| ere established a thousand Churches ? a 

If man shall ever rise above the infancy of reason, religion 
will assume anew character, and its peaceful and cheering in- 
fluence pervade socicty, leaving Churches and Chapels to be re- 
ceived as the marks af former barbarism, ,as the cultivated na- 
tive of the islands in the South Seas must view. the idols of his 
former gross idolatry. 

Religion is a principle which breathes through the whole frame 
of humanity, and its frightful extravagances, with which it has 
filled the groaning earth, rise as so many proots of its power, 
and the weakness of the bemg which it animates. Its influence 
is irresistible, nothing can arrest its progress ; but improved 
reason alone, can make its influence beneficient and genial, It 
has been seriously argued by more than one respectable author, 
that the Christian Religion has hitherto had litttle, if any, 
practical influence on the motal conduct of men ; that it has 
communicated no real improvement to the world. I think that 
the factis unquestionable, and the cause obvious. It has uni- 
Jormly been taught as consisting of every thing besides pure 
morals ; its energies, almighty as they are, have thus been 
thrown into wrong channebs, they have raised the world in arms, 
established burthensome rites, prescribed unmeaning ceremonies, 
imposed useless abstinences, penances, pilgrimages, voluntary 
deaths, but they have never taught mea to live soberly, righte- 
ously, and peaceably in the world ! Give them a right direction 
and the world is redeemed, The wind ragitie in confusion, 
covers the sea with wrecks, but its steady and settled impulse, 
received by the spreading sails, swiftly sweeps along the vessel, 
to its destined haven. 

The happy ume will arrive, and the genias will be found, 
whose holy office it shall be, to record the ravages of this great 
principle, misguided and abused, as things then only tobe found 
in the rusty monuments of forgotten ages, and to traee, in all 

its errors and obliquities, the hand, ever planting, ever watering 
the Churches, established to declare and assert the mystic dog- 
mas of interested priests, and corrupt politicians. 


finsbury-Square, Dec. 30, 1806. A. KIRKLAND, 
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(Tue following Essay has been delayed very rcluctan'ly on 
our part, till we could find an opportunity of printing ‘the 
whole together. A number of papers of a more tempo- 
rarv nature has hitherto prevented this. We trust that the 
author, whose correspondence we justly value, will accept 
our apology. Ep. | 


The works of creation most powerfully direct the mind to the 
Omnipotent Creator. From all the displays of an_ overruling 
providence which continually meet our eyes, we might be able 
to conclude that this life is not the whole of man. From the 
benignant impressions of the divine goodness, which are visibly 
stamped upon all his works, we might also be rationally led to 
conclude, that God is merciful. But, how, and to what degree, 
this mercy shall be extended, an express revelation only can 
satisfactorily establish. If we were left to our own reasonings 
upon this subject, we must be perpetually harrassed with doubts 
and fears, and could never absolutely say what are the terms of 
our acceptance with our gracious lather. 

As beings, then, who are possessed of inextinguishable longings 
after immortality, it must be of infinite importance to us, to 
be persuaded of the authenticity of the holy Scriptures. For, 
these being once established, the wild reveries of a fanciful ima- 
gination are done away, and the path of wisdom is clear and 
smooth before us. 

Now, if we consider these books as a human composition only, 
we are struck at first view, with the admirable traces of wisdom 
and knowledge which run throughout the whole. No other wri. 
tings give us so rational and intelligible an account of the origin 
of all things. We are not referred to any accidental causes, nor 
left to rest upon the inconclusive fictions of poets and philo. 
sophers, but receive this plain information, that this world and 
all this universal frame, were brought into existence, by one all. 
perfect Being, the only Creator ani the constant preserver of 
the heavens and the earth, and of every living thing. We are 
taught that this Being, as he is the author of all other beings, 
must be independent of every creature, that he is from everlast. 
ing a pure spirit, without parts or passions, and so mindfu] of 
all the works of his hands that a sparrow cannot fall to the ground 
without his leave. Again, we have every where the most shining 
marks of truth and genuineness. In the catalogue of moral duties, 
we have no absurdities to shock us, nor contradictions to embarrass 
us. In the principal historical relations, the facts recorded speak 
manifestly for themselves that they must have happened. The 
Whole sacred yoluwe discovers such an ardent zeal for virtue and ree 
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igidn. and so fully ascertains the true foundation of right and 
wrong, of dignity and dishonour, of happiness and misery, as 
stronczly to point out its divine original, 

Lut, the sublime mora! trutis which are handed down to us in 
the Scriptures, and the illuminating ideas which they furnish of 
a'} the adorable perfections of the Deity, and the wise and ami. 
able directions which they contain for the conduct of human life, 
are not the only proofs with which we are favoured of their 
authenticity. Miracles and prophecies, and the gradual and fall 
accomplishment of these prophecies in succeeding ages, claim our 
supreme attention ; and to these no other books in the world can form 
any just pretensions. 

The wonders, for instance, which, through the instrumentality 
of Moses, were wrought in . gypt, made the most obdurate at 
laStetonfess, that the fiuger of God was with him in all that he 
did. But, if the facts themseives should be denied, and it should 
be asserted that all the mighty works recorded of him were the 
mere offspring of the author’s own imagination, or the invention 
of some others who were bound together in a confederacy with 
him, let us see what credit would be given to a similar story 
if framed by any other people upon the face of the earth. Let 
any one man, or any number of men be presumed to assert, 
that tlie Aborigines of this country came from Italy—that a 
leader was raised up amongstthem to conduct them to England 
as their promised land—that a cloud was to go before them to 
direct them on their way—that they passed 50 years in coming 
to Calais through forests and over mountains—that every morn. 
ing they found in the fields an ample store of provision which 
grew up in the night and melted with the heat of the sun-—that 
God made a covenant with them commanding every child at a 

certain age to lose the first joint of the little finger of the left 
hand—that whilst the earth trembled under th m he delivered to 
them a great variety of laws, which were to bind them and their 
descendants for ever—that the first-born of all their enemies were 
slain in one night—that the sea standing up in heaps on every side 
they passed over to Dover as on the dry land—that the divine 
protection ever accompanied their obediente—that all their pecu- 
liar customs have descended from generation to generation from 
the beginning—and that though they have been the scorn of other 
nations for being deprived of the joint of a finger, they still 
Observe the evremony, and could not be diverted from it by 
all the terrors of death, &. &c. Could any people ever admit 
such a story and act upon it, unless it were founded on the 
most palpable facts, and confirmed by testimony which is newt 
to demonstration. Suppose Moses, then, to be an impostor, 4 
madman, and what you will, we shall only involve ourselves it 
the more inextricable difficultics, Should it even be allowed, that 
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he only fancied the Egyptian nation to suffer all those calami- 


ties which he enumerates, shall we also suppose that he made 
Pharaoh and all his subjects fancy the same thing? Did he make 
them believe that boils, and pestilence, and famine, overspread 
the land, if no such event had ever happened? Did he make 
them believe that their servants and their cattle were slain in the 
fields, by judgments from heaven, that all the first-born were 
cut off in one night, and that the king himself with all his boast- 
ing multitude fell victims to their wickedness in the mighty deep ? 
Shall we suppose farther, if no such thing happened, that he 
persuaded the children of Israel also, that the Red Sea opened 
before them, that he led then through the wilderness forty 
years, that during all that time they were fed with bread from 
heaven, and that “from the flinty rocks flowed rivers of water 
to give them drink? Or, shall we suppose, that all the peo. 
ple of Egpyt were madmen and enthusiasts, and that there 
was not one man of the 600,000 Israelites in his right mind? 
Shall we, on the other hand, suppose, that the whole was an 
imposture, and that there was no individual of so vast a number, 
who was honest enough to discover the frand—uot one of those, 
who were so ready upon all other ovcasions, t> rise up against 
their Jeader who did not unite with him in this useless picee 
of unprofitable fiction ? Such absurdities are too gross to be 
admitted ; and yet must be admitted, or all the leading points 
in Moses’s history must stand confirmed by the voice of man. 
kind, 

Another thing, which demands our notice, is what we are so 
distinctly told concerning the gencral deluge. That such an event 
once happened, and that there were some persons preserved from 
this dreadful devastation in an ark, is evident from the manifest 
vestiges of it in different parts of the globe, and the concurring 
lestimony of all nations. What human foresight, then, in Noah, 
what less than a message from God himself, could make him 
so .clearly and positively foretel this, 130 years before it hap. 
pened? Or, should it be denied that he had 4 ny Knowledze of 
the fact, but only accidentally provided against it, what motive 
could induce him alone to make agg preparations? It must seem 
most strange and very unaccountable, to suppose, that a man should 
imagine such a calamity to happen without any paralte!, that 
he should publish it to the world without any fear, v1 hesita. 
tion, and that it should take place exactly at the time appointed 
according to his prediction, if he had not had h.t knowledge from 
above! This would appear as much a miracle as the former. 
But, the prediction after the flood, that there shoul( uever be 
another so fatal to mankind, is no less remarkable. Is this to 
be also considered as a random guess of the author? Have we 
hot much more probable reasons to conclude, that natiing short 
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of a certainty of the fact could induce him so positively to declare 
it to the world? From what had happened, had he not been 
endued with supernatural knowledge, he might undoubtedly have 
more naturally expected, that the like would come to pass again, 
People do not generally conclude from seeing an earthquake, an 
inundation, or any other extraordinary phenomenon, that they 
will never be spectators of the like again, but are always appre. 
hensive upon the least commotion, lest the same should be return. 
ing upon them. As little reason had Moses, without an_ infal. 
lible certainty, without a divine testimony, to assert so confidently 
that there would never be another deluge. He had rather cause 

to suppose the probability, or at least the possibility of it. 
Once more, how very remarkable, in like manner, are some 
particulars relating to the call of Abraham? What made him 
imagine, when he was an old man, tlat he should have a numer. 
ous offspring ?—that in 250 years after they should pass into 
Egypt—that they should be there a considerable time miserably 
oppressed and afilicted—that in 430 years they should be de. 
livered from this state of bondage, possess a rich and fertile 
country, and become a mighty nation—and that from him should 
spring a branch, in whom all the families of the earth might be 
blessed 2? There is no other way of solving the difficulty, than 
by acknowlecging that the same power, who so regularly con. 
cucted that numerous train of events, in their exact order, time, 
and place, at first proclaimed them to the father of the faith. 
ful. The same Being, who revived the languishing hopes of men, 
by directing them to look forward to the seed of the woman, 
the oflspring of Jesse as their Redeemer, in the fulness of time sent 
this glorious personage into our world. The sun of righteous. 
ness arose with healing in his wings, according to the divine 
council, published the great salvation, and brought forth judg. 
ment to the gentiles. All things predicted of him in the Old [esta- 
ment were exacily accomplished. He himself, in proof of his di. 
vine commission predicted future events, and wrought the most 
amazing miracles. He healed the most itveterate disorders by a 
word or touch! He made the blind to see, the dumb to speak, 
restored the withered limbs, cast out all unclean spirits, and 
raised the dead to life! He foretuld the destruction of the 
Jewish nation, and their dispersion over the face of the whole 
earth. Alter his ascension into heaven, also, he bore testimony to 
his disciples and followers, whom he appointed to preach his name 
in all nations, ‘by sendiog them the comforter, the spirit of trath, 
according to bis promise, to assist them in their ministry. to sup- 
Cae aoa a iy direct them in their doctrines, and 
aie manta ae we truth and importance of W hat they 
before’ then , oe: . z ronders, The prison doors lew open 
; uey cured ali manner of diseases, and raised the 
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dead to life. Even now we are furnished with living monuments 
of the divinity of their mission, by the prophecies which they pre. 
dicted, which have already been fulfilled, and are at this very time 
fulfilling. 

The conclusion of the whole is this, that. the Mosaic and Chris- 
tian dispensations have descended from above, from the Father of 
lights. Being his works, therefore, they must be perfect, and 
subservient to the highest interests of man, whilst they instruct 
us in every duty, and direct our thoughts to another and a bet- 
ter world. The original writers of those revelations, were taught 
of God. ‘The laws and the prophecies which they delivered were 
the venerable declarations of his will. Every iota of thei was. 
therefore perfect. But, how then are we to account for the con. 
tradictions with which they are blended at present? I answer, 
that these are not chargeable upon the original writers, but upon 
their uninspired transcribers and translators, and the temerity of 
some daring men, who did not scruple to mix their own conceits 
and impositions with divine truth. Besides, the lists of gencalo- 
gies, and merely historical passages, are not to be considered as 
parts of those inspired scriptures, which are profitable for doc. 
trine, for reproof, for instruction in righteousness. Mistakes, how. 
ever, which are found in these, probably did not belong to the 
original. Another thing to be considered is, that contradictions 
are frequently supposed, which are not such in fact, but only 
thought to be such through the medium of our own ignorance or 
perverseness. Some people are very ready to assent to the posi. 
tion, that Matthew, or Luke, or Paul, were mistaken and con. 
tradict one another, when they only discover their own shallow. 
ness. But, where there are the most manifest contradictions, we 
should pause and hesitate, before we impute them to the sacred 
writers. Weshould first say, may not the translator or transcriber 
have unintentionally blundered, or the impertinent commentator 
given his own turn tothe passage which afterwards crept into the 
text? When we are informed in the second book of Samuel, 
that David paid to Araunah only 50 shekels of silver for his 
threshing floor; but learn in the first book of Chronicles, that 
the price of this purchase was 600 shekels of gull—we cannot 
suppose that the realsum which was paid was not as well known 
to the one writer as tothe’ other, but that the difierence between 
them is entirely owing to some blundering copyist. ‘The same thing 
may be observed concerning the clashing of Lev. xxiii. 18.and Num. 
XXvili. 27, and other similar passages. ‘Ihere are other places, 
Where we may detect mistakes, which are also imputable either to 
the carclessness or the vanity of the transcriber. For instance, 
when the contributions of David and the princes are estimated at as 
many thousand talents of gold and silver, as Dr. Prideaux observes 
would amount to above 800 millions of our money—we may be 
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assured that some gross error has becn introduced into the text. For 
this reason, the realest possrole diiience should be exerted, by 
MISS. to restore the original text. but all errors 
coumerated are of filtle consequence, 
as they canuot afect the several revelations, nor render the great 
salvation the less important. ‘The purest morals are every where 
aud ace confirmed by the most substantial 
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But, here, it will be asked—may there not be besides an in- 


termixtaure of some human inventions foisted into the sacred Code? 

This being answered in the afirimative will afford no ground for 
impeaching either the Mosaic or the Cheistian dispensation. The 
grand leading doctrines are still the same; and whatever is not in 
perfect harmony with these may safely be rejected. But, in this 
case, we are not toact from the impulse of our passions, not to de. 
cide hastily, but to examine fully every particular before we be finally 
determined. As the Jews, however, were like ly to parallel some of. 
their own practices with the divine laws, and in their corrupt state, 
to presume that these practices were allowable in them as a peculiar 
people, some doubts may arise, whether the Divine Being exculpated 
the master who murdered his slave, because he was his mo vey, Whether 

he directed the master, when aslave was willing tocontinue with him 
after the expiration of his servitude, to bore his ear through and fasten 
bim to the deor-post, and make him his servant for ever, and whether 
he permitted some customs which were permitted with respect to fe. 
male captives taken in war. Evenin the New Lestament we have some 
manifest interpolations, suchas 1 Johny. 7. Besides, the Jews are 
well known to have corrupted some passages of their scriptures re. 
lating to the Messiah. Wien wediscover any discrepancy, then, in 
the New Testament, with respect to those passages which are quoted 
from the Old, we may take it for granted, It) hink, that ia the New 
Testament the original readings are communicated to us. | might also 
meniion the difficulties arising to the Mnglish reader from wrong trans. 

Jauons. LT shall notice only one passage, where it is said, that Eli's 
sons Would not hearken to him because it pleased the Lord to slay them. 
Justead of the word becouse, let us read pai fore as We oughtio do, 
how very dir nt the doctrine we are wht! and how devoutly 
therefore is i to be wished, that we could he we a correct translation of 
the whole Hille! Bat, in our preseat most core ipt Versious, the weil 
disposed have still soperfecta rule of lifes that he who runs may read 
it. In the law and the prophets, and in Jesus Christ and his 
aposiles, we have every thing that is profitable for doctrine, for re- 
yrool, for correciion, for iastruction in mg uteousness, tiat the man 
of God may be pesfoet, thorougily furmisaed in all goud works. 
Onr who!oduty i to love God, and keep his commandments. or toda 
yosthy » t love mer - and w alk hum iy with our ¢ rod, an the prize, 
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HARRISON'S MISCELLANIES., 


Tothe Editor of the Monthly Repository. 
SIR, 

For the satisfaction of your correspondent , who inquires 
after the book of Misccellanies, containing some of Mr. Grigg’ $ 
pieces, (vol. 1. p- 86.) L beg of you to give him the following 
information. It is intitled & Miscellanies [in Prose and V ers] 
on Moral and Religious Subjects. By Khizabeth Harrison, 
It is an octavo volume, which was printed by subscription in 
the year 1756. ‘The list of subscribers is very respect: ible , and 
contains the names of a great number of the most emiment cis- 
senting ministers. ‘The “work was publis hed with the benevo- 
lent design of procuring some pecuniary assistance for the lady 
whose name ts prefixed, who had, by some misfortune, been 
reduced to difficulties. If T must: tke not, she kept a boarding 
school for young ladies at St. Alban’s, where Mr Grigg re sided, 
who was readv to every good work, and who communicated a 
number of little pieces, principally in verse, in order to make 
up the volume. Some of them are of the humorous kind, 
but others grave and devout, among which are several hymns. 
All his pieces have this signi iture at the end * * *, This 
book has long been out of p ‘int, and is become very scarce. 
The only copy of it which I ever saw was my own, (which a 
few years ago [I Jent and lost,) till very lately I met with ans 
other, very accidentally, 1 in the ‘eda indow of a dealer in old 
books. if your corre; ponds ‘nt will make himeclf known to 
you, and give proper security for the return of this volume, he 
shall be welcome to the perusal of it. 

A small collection of Mr Grigg’s hymns has lately been 
published. Had the editor known of this work he might have 
made a valuable addition to the collection. |! embrace this 
opportunity of informing the Inquirer, and your other readers, 
that Mr Grigg, with whom I was intimately acqui ainted, had a 
considerable number of hymns and other poetical pieces in 
MS. which, he told me, the last time I saw him, he intended to 
publish ; and I well remember that he was then actually trans- 
¢ribing them for this purpose. But he died soon afterwards. 
Where his papers now ure I know not, but most probably they 
fell into the hands of his nephew, the late eccentric Mr. Faw- 
cet. 

I am, Sir, 
Respectfully yours, 
March 12, 1807. 
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To the Editor of the Monthly Repository. 
Sir, 

As TruTM never suffers by investigation, and as every dis- 
cussion of the contents of the sacred volume will lead us to set 
a greater value upon authentic scripture, I send you the fol- 
lowing extract of a letter from a gentleman in Aleppo to his 
friend in Europe, translated from the Gazette de Marsetlles, 
of Oct. 20, 1806 ; and shall be glad of the opinion of some of 
your literary correspondents on the probability of the fact 
asserted in tie same. 

I am, Sir, 
Yours respectfully, 

Liverpool, April 10, 1807. F. B. W. 
WRITER OF THE APOCALYPSE. 


“* A very extraordinary discovery, such as will confound a thou- 
sand systems of prophetic writers, has lately been made. ‘The Apo- 
calypse, or Revelation of John, one of the apostles, has long been 
the subject of doubt and endless disputation, For several centuries 
it was not considered by many Christian fathers and churchmen as 
canonical, or the work of the inspired apostle John: even Luther ree 
jected it. Those who doubted its title to the canon, alleged it to be 
the fabrication of one Cerin‘hus, who was cotemporary with the 
apostles, and a Christian heretic ; who denied the divinity of Christ, 
alleging he was but a teacher, and his doctrines or morals only divine. 

** The point in dispute seems now to be brought to a termination. 
Some labourers, belonging to a small town called Gios, in Asia 
Minor, lately removing some rubbish from an ancient edifice, and 
digging up its ruins, took up a small marble globe. They could per- 
ceive no aperture, and at first conceived it was solid. On taking it, 
however, to the village, it was found to be hollow, but with a shell 
of thickness and weight, and was finally broken. 

** ‘There was found in it a number of scrolls or writings in the 
Greck language, bearing dates between A. D. 58 and 98. They 
were most curiously done up, and continued in a perfect state of 
preservation. 

** They were found to be wholly the writings of Certvthus, con- 
taining his epistles to the Christian churches, and various dissertations 
on the points of controversy then subsisting among the Christians. 

** These works appear written with great Sectarian zeal, somes 
what indicating an impaired brain; but the most singular of the 
writings is @ fall draft of the Apocalypse, in the same hand. 
writing as the rest, with erasures, alterations, and interlineations. 
In every essential particular it agrees with the book now called the 
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Revelation of John; and from the erasures, atterations, and appear- 
ance, carries full evidence it was merely fabricated by Cerinthus, and 
published as John’s after his death, by way of upholding some of 
the peculiar tenets of Cerinthus. 

‘* This scroll, as well as the rest, is now in the possession of a 
great bishop ; and authenticated copies and proofs have been sent to 
the Pope and other church dignitarics, of this most extraordinary 
discovery.” 





PRACTICAL VIEW OF UNITARIANISM. 
To the Editor of the Monthly Reposilery, 
Sir, 

Havinc heard some very respectable persons express a 
wish that your truly valuab!e Repository sometimes contained 
more pieces of a practical natuic, [ avail mysclf of an oppor- 
tunity which offers, of transmitting a picce of that kind. It is 
a letter written by one of the ministers employed by the Uai- 
tarian Fund Society to itinerate occasionally, for the Promotion 
of Unitarianism, which I consider as another pame lor genuine 
Christianity. It was addressed to a few people who had been 
several times visited by the said minister, and, by his instru- 
mentality, brought to receive the Unitarian doctrine. I wish 
its insertion in your useful Miscellany, the rather, because it 
furnishes proof that those who are called Unitarian Mis- 
sionaries do not waste their time in teaching mere dry spe- 
culations ; because [ think it calculated to shew how vital 
religion is intimately connected with the Unitarian doctrine ; 
and because, at the same time, it seenis calculated to promote 
real piety among your readers. 

Tam very respectfully yours, &c. 
Feb, 26, 1807. A CONSTANT READER, 


Dean Breraren, 


The several visits I have made among yon have afforded me 
pleasure, and I hope have not been unprofitable to you. When 
absent from you, I have you often in my thoughts, longing after the 
edification of yon all, praying that you may daily increase in know. 
ledge, and adorn, by a holy life, the glorious doctrines you profess, 
that you may have an abundant entrance into the everlasting king. 
dom of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. Permit me to put yon 
in remembrance of the Christian doctrines and du'ies | have taught 
among you, and to urge you to the steady and diligent observance 
of them. 

1. You have been taught that there is but one God the Father ;— 
that this God is one undivided being, not a comp ound being, con- 
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sisting of distinct persons, but one in the most strict and literal sense ; 
—that this on* Cod is as really the God and Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, as he is our God ‘and Father ;—and that he onty is the 
object of prayer and religious adoration. This doctrine of the 
unity and worship of the one God, the Father, is the foundation 
of all true religion, both natural or revealed, both Jewish and 
Christian: as Jesus said, John iv. 23. The true worshippers shall 
worship the Lather. A departure from this doctrine is one of the 
greatest corruptions, not only of the doctrine of Christ, but of all 
true religion. In_ this doctrine I beseech you to stand fast, and to 
do all you can to spread the knowledge of it. Bear a firm testi. 
mony ‘against the wors! hip of other beings besides the one God 
and Father of all, by declining to unite in it, and carry on the 
worship of the one and only God among yourselves, in the bost man. 
ner youcan. Illowever feeble your e floris, if made with sincerity, 
God will accept them, and he can crown them with success. 

2. You have been taught to renounce the absurd and unscrip. 
tura! notion of satisfaction for sins by the death of Christ, and to 
rely on the infinite mercy of God, as made known by Jesus Christ, 
in the gospel, for your whole salyation. You have been led to see 
that God is not a wrathful, vindictive Being, whose anger must he 
appeased, and his justice satisfied, before he can shew mercy to sin. 
ners ; but that he is naturally in and of himself merciful, without any 
external excitement ; that he de lighteth in mercy, and is ever ready to 
forgive ; that the gospel is a system, not of bought grace, but of free 
grace, communicated to the world by Jesus Christ. Stand fast, my 
brethren, in these views, which are so honourable to God, and so 
safe for men. If you cannot rely on the infinite love and mercy 
of the God of love, of the Father of all mercies, and his gracious 
declarations, and exceeding great and precious promises, for salva. 
tion and eternal life, on what can you rely? You can no where 
find a be.ng more merciful, more ready to forgive, more disposed to 
make you happy, than the God and Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. 

You have been tanght that Jesus Christ is a man anointed of 
God, exalted to be a Prince and a Saviour, in whom the Father is 
pleased all by'ncss should dwell, even the very man whom the Jews 
slew and hanged on a tree, who was shut up in a tomb. and raised 
from the dead; that he was made in all things like unto his 
brethren, Heb. ii. 17.5 and that, thengh raised to the throne of 
glory, and declaced the Lord of all, he is still your elder Brother 0! 
cherish these pleasing and animati ng views of the Saviour, which 
shew him so clos ly connected with you, give you such a peculiar 
interest in all he hath done, in all’ he is, and teach that it is 
possible for you to imitate him, and to attain a share in the honouf 
an? glory h» bath 9‘tained 

4. You have been taught that man is not bern a sinfn! creature; 
that accord ing to the words of Jesus, Matt. xviii. 3. not unconvert- . 
ed, but couverted persons resemble little chitdren ; that you are 
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fiot made sinful through an almost almighty malignant being in. 
spiring you with evil thoughts and propensities ; but that you, and 
all men, have become sinners by suffering your own lusts to tempt 
and draw you into sin, by personally transgressing. Consequently 
you have to take all the guilt and shame of your sins entirely to 
yourselves, and must, on due reflection, feel an awful sense of your 
accountability to God for all the moral evil that is found in you. 

5. You have been convinced, that without repentance you cane 
not be saved, but must unavoidably perish; and that you no further 
repent than you forsake your sins; that repentance consists, not in 
having your feclings violently agitated, in what some men call being 
shaken over hell, &c.; but in such a sorrow for sin as produces 
amendment of life, in ceasing to do evil and learning to do well. See 
that you daily reduce these views to practice. Examine yourselves; 
consider your ways; depart from whatever you find contrary to the 
will of God, either in your spirit or conduct; seek for an increase of 
purity both in heart and life. Remember you can no further enjoy 
peace than you obtain deliverance from sin. Build not on frames 
and feelings ; hope not to be saved for your opinions ; but always 
keep in mind that holiness is essential to happiness. 

6. Remember that faith in Christ, the necessity of which you 
have been taught, consists not in notions about his person, nor in a 
reliance on his merits, nor in a mere persuasion that he died for you, 
nor in certain rapturous feelings. but in the steady belicf of what he 
taught, as coming from God, and being of divine authority; not ina 
cold-hearted assent to the truth of his doctrines, but in such a hearty 
reception of the gospel as fixes our faith and hope in God, 1 Peter 
i. 21. and produces obedience to the truth believed. Seek to ine 
crease in this faith. Obey the truth so far as you understand it, 
Let your conversation be as it becometh the gospel of Christ. You 
know that faith without works is dead, and that it can only be 
made perfect by works. — If, with the ideas you have received, you 
live in disobedience to the gospel, you will shew yourselves of all 
men the most inconsistent, and be the most self-condemned. O! 
tremble at the thought of allowing yourselves in the practice of any 
Known sin, or in the omission of any known duty. 

7. Remember you are called to walk as Christ also walked ; 
to let the same mind be in you which was also in him; to conform 
yourselves to his example; to imitate his humility, meekness, gentle. 
hess, peaceable and forgiving temper ; to be like him in piety, resig- 
nation, patience, and submission to the will of God; to love one 
another as he hath loved you; to be tender-hearted, compassionate 
and kind, as he was ; to resist evil, and obey God as he did ; to unie 
tate his purity, holiness, goodness, and love ; to love, forgive, and 
pray for your enemies as he did for his. In all these things you are 
called to be like Christ, and with your views of his person, as one 
made in all things like unto his brethren, you must feel it practicable 
21L2 
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to attain his likeness in all these respects : and let me remind you 
that your own happiness, and the success of the cause of truth among 
you, much depend on your conformity to his example. 

8. You have beeu taught that life and immortality are brought 
to light by the gospel ; that eternal life is the gift of God through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. Consequently the gospel must appear to 
you of the highest possible importance ; it is the only ground on 
which you can have an assured hope of a future life, on which you 
can look for immortality and glory. Tow strictly, then, ought you 
to adhere to the gospel! how zealous ought you to be for its truth 
and success! how diligent in seeking to be grounded in its real facts 
aud genuine doctrines! Acquit yourselves like candidates for eter. 
nal life. Live like those who, by patient continuance in well-doing, 
are waiting for glory, honour, and immortality. Guard against an 
inordinate attachment to earthly things; against a worldly spirit; 
acainst the influence of sensual gratification ; and give diligence, that 
you may be found in the day of the Lord Jesus in peace, without 
spot, and blameless. 

9. Let me exhort you to keep your minds open to conviction ; to 
be very diligent in your inquiries after truth. You have not yet 
discovered the whole of truth, nor, perhaps, detected all your er. 
rors. Go on, my brethren, and you will grow in grace, and in the 
knowledge of our Lord Jesus Christ. Bear with each other's 
weaknesses and mistakes, and love as brethren. Treat all your fel. 
Jow Christians, however much they may differ from you, with can- 
dour and affection. Look well to your spirit and conduct in every 
respect. Remember, if you manifest a bad spirit, you cannot excuse 
yourselves by saying it is the fault of your natare; if you indulge 
unlovely tempers, you canuot consistently say it is the devil who 
stirs them up in you; if you live in sin, you cannot comfort your. 
selves with the delusive notion, that another was punished in your 
stead, and that you are covered with his righteousness. 

10. Though you have renounced the tremendous and God-dis. 
honouring notion of eternal torments, and cnieriain the pleasing 
hope, that, sooner or later, God will make all his rational creatures 
happy; yet you believe that the wicked will be punished according 
to their works, and that none will be happy until they become 
holy : and as your views of the restoration lead you to think that 
God acts from love, in every part of his conduct towards his crea- 
tures, this should teach you to act from a principle of love, in every 
part of your conduct, towards all men. May love increase and 
abound among you ! 

Finally, brethren, farewell; may the blessing of our heavenly 
father be upon you all! 

. Ties your willing servant in the glorious gospel of the blessed 
seu. 
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AIR. BELSHAM’S STRICTURES UPON MR. B. CARPENTER’S 
DEFENCE OF ARIANISM IN HIS LECTURES. 





LETTER IV. 
To the Editor of the Monthly Repository. 


Sik, 

Tue title of my friend’s third Lecture is, On the Boun- 
darics of Human Knowledge, Materialism, Necessity,” &c. I 
have perused this Lecture repeatedly, with a considerable de- 
gree of attention, but I contess that 1 am completely at a loss 
to understand the worthy author's meaning in the farrago of 
topics, theological, moral, metaphysical, philosophical, and 
political, which he has crowded into a very narrow compass. 
One thing, however, is very clear, my friend is a decided 
enemy to metaphysics. If I understand him right, he means 
to represent this science as beyond the limits of the human 
faculties ; and to stigmatize all inquiries into it as * dangerous 
and hurtful,’ p. 51. It is true, that my worthy friend delivers 
a very decided opinion upon some points which have been the 
topics of controversy amongst learned and inquisitive men; but 
this does not at all militate against the position, that these 
topics are beyond the sphere of the human intellect; for he 
has had the goodness to inform us, that the system which he 
advocates is divinely inspired * ; and most assuredly he would 
never have arrived at his conclusions by the deductions of rea- 
son. 

Metaphysics '¢, Sir, is a hard word; it is a word which few 
understand, and, unfortunately, it has of late fallen tnto disre- 


* Seep. 64. “ If this system ‘that is, the doctrine of necessity) be true, we de- 
ceive ourselves, and more than this, we are deceived by our Maker.” And ae 
a p. 65, “ Happily for mankind it will never prevail to any great extent; 
or the Creator of man has written a !aw on his heart, which will always 
oppose and rise superior to these metaphysical speculations.” With equal pro- 
pricty the bigotted Papists denounced the Copernican system as heresy, 

cause it was contrary to the appearances of nature, and to the word 
of God. In this way superficial spectators of the phenomena, both of the na- 
tural and moral world, will always argue against more accurate observers; and 
will always gain credit with superficial judges. The solemn assertion of a baf- 

utant, that to controvert his system is to oppose the Almi.hty, is a 
stale artifice, which may sometimes overawe a feeble and a timid mind, but it 
can produce no effect upon an upright and resolute inquirer after truth. 


+ To make ugliness still more ugly, my worthy friend has permitted his 
printer to mis-spell the word, and to give his readers, almost through the whole 
Essay, the barbarous terms metaphisics and metapbisicul, instead of the proper 
expressions, metaphysics and metaphysical. 
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pute. It has become a sort of watch-word of a party ; a raw- 
head-and-blocu j-bones, the very sound of which is to strike 
terror into the ignorant and unthinking. In the hands of an 
adept it will px yform wonders. If a doctrine which cannot be 
disproved is to be hunted down, ¢ call it met aph: ssics, and every 
body will think of it with horror. Ifa train of reasoning is 
irresistibly cogent, if an objection to some popular : system ig 
unanswe ral le, brand it as inetaphysical, and you may, without 
a bush, acknowledze that you cannot reply to it, for nobody 
will think it deserving of attention. In short, metaphysies is 
a term of as much use in theology and morals as ** Jacobin” 

and * No Popery’’ are in politics 3 ; it secures an easy and des 
nd saves a polemic abundance of trouble in 


cisive victory, and 
conluting objections, and collecting 


analysing arguments, 


proofs. 
My friend says, p. 59, “ ip erhaps the study of metaphysics 


is the pi incipal cause of that scepticism which has prevailed 
amongst the studious.” ¥ say, perhaps not, and as he offers no 
reasons i support of his con jecture » my pevhaps may possibly 
be allowed to go as far as his 5 and, at any rate, it is more chas 
ritable. Aud what is there in metaphysics that should lead to 
infidelity ? Metaphysics is the sublime science of the human 
mind, and I, for one, see nothing in the curious aud wonderful 
phsenomena of the intellectual and active powers which does 
not tend to excite the most exalted and adoring sentiments of 
their omnipotent Author, which does not stamp an infinite 
value upon the discoveries of divine revelation, and whieh 
does not impart a cogency to its evidence, which, to the philo- 
sophical observer, appears little short of mathematical demon- 
siration. Aud what facts are there to support my triend’s, 

J am constrained to ca!l it, unecandid insinuation? L oxi 
was a metaphysician ; Clarke and Berkeley were metaphysi- 
cians ; Hartley was a metaphysician; Jonathan Edwards was 
a metaphysician ; Price and Priestley were metaphysicians. 
These were men of the highest rank for talents and for vir- 
tue ; the pride and ornament of the a ge in which they lived ; 

and they were all firm friends and shila. advocates of the Chri- 
stian revelation. It might have been thou ght that these illus- 
trious and venerable names would have protected the sciences 
in which they delighted and excelled, from the charge of ab- 
surdity, or of a tendency to sc epticism. And surely my friend 
is a better logician than to argue, that because some meta- 
physicians are - unbelievers, theretore metaphysics leads to scep- 
ticism. 
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In connection with metaphysics, it was natural enough to 
introduce the name of that enlightened philosopher. that most 
able and s:renuous advocate of rational Christianity, Dr. Priests 
ley, of whom my friend cold» remarks, in a note, p. 00, that 
“ he was a firm believer in CUristiacity, and wrote many tracts 
to prove its divine origin.” [| aim sorry that he has thought fit to 
add, ** yet it mav be questioned whether his writings have not 
made as many unbelicvers as converts.” By whom may it be 
questioned ? Not, [am sure, by any one who has the sinallest 
pretension to candour or to information, It can only be 
questioned by the grossest ignorance, or the most contemptible 
bigotry. Tf ever there was a person raised up by divine Provi- 
dence to counteract, with energy anid with effect, the rapid and 
alarming progress of infidelity, in an age of political and theo- 
logical revolutions, Dr. Priestley was the man: he was the en- 
lightened advocate who, by exhibiting the Christian religion 
in its genuine simplicity, divested of those adventitious ab- 
surdities by which it was incumbered, and with which it was 
confounded, baffled the objections of unbelievers, and dis- 
armed scepticism of her principal weapon; and who, by 
stating the evidences, both of natural and revealed religion, 
with a sunplicity, perspicuity, and precision before unequalled, 
has established the faith of the unprejudiced inquirer upon 
an immoveable foundation. ‘That a few, who atiended care- 
lessly upon his instructions, or who hastily glanced over his 
masterly reasonings, may, by some obliquity of intellect, or 
inveteracy of prejudice, have failed to have been convinced by 
his arg.nents, is not impossible. But as to his general suc- 
cess, it has greatly surpassed his own most sanguine expecta- 
tions. [have indeed no hesitation in stating tas my firm 
persuasion, that in consequence of his person f exertio is, and 
his admirable writings, in connection with those of his able 
and learned associate in the same cause, the venerable Theo- 
philus Lindsey, whom I am proud to call my revered friend, 
the numbers of converts to a pure and ratroual Chrissianity 
have been multiplied a hundred fol i, and are daily increasing 
amongst all ranks of society. And of these | have no doubt, 
that whatever Pharisaic ignorance and arrogance may insi- 
nuate to the contrary, there are at least as oreat a proportion, 
whose temper and character are truly exemplary and orna- 
Mental to their profession, as are to be found mm any other 
denomination of Christians, how pompous and how self-come 
placent soever. 

That my turn of rebuke should succeed to Dr Piiestley’s 
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did not surprise me. My worthy friend, in bis u sual style 
of innuendo, innsinuates (ibid.) that, “ aiter having filled upa 
: ? —— oo 
gituation with some credit and usefulness at Daventry,” [ 


came to do mischief and promote jnfidclitv, by taking the 


divinity chair at Hackney. Against such a charge | conde- 
sechd not to make a defence. There is one Being for whose 
approbation I am solicitous, and to aa tribunal I appeal, 
it is comparatively a light thing ‘to be judged by man’s 
judgment.” Yet even im this respect, the acceptance with 
which my humble and imperfect, but sincere attempts, to im- 
art Christian instruction have been honoured, has far ex- 
ceeded all that I ever ventured to contemplate, even in idea, 
and such as, when I reflect upon it, | can hardly believe ; and 
this 1s an dbensdatis tounterbafande to that asperty of Ahi: 
i which some have indulged, from whose knowledge of 
circuinstances and professions of regard, a different conduct 
might have been expected. 

My worthy friend remarks, ** It is unpleasing to reflect how 
many well disposed youths, who came there, 1. e. to Hackney, 
to be educated for the Christian ministry, have net only given 

up that profission, but Christianity itself.’ This fact, to a 
certain extent, cannot be denied; and, most surely, it excited 
unpleasing sensations in many, and not lea ist, in the minds of 
those whose endeavours to form them to usefulness in the 
church were thus painfully disappointed, But it might have 
qualified my fiiend’s unpleasant feelmes, it it had occt rred to 
him, to rceflect how many alle, farhful ond learned ministe: 
whose talents and exertions are neg Ny devoted to the 
improvement of mankind in knowle< dee and virtue, and who 
mow accupy some of the most conspicuous sfations in the 
dissenting churches, received the’ ation in that useful 
but short-lived institution. Tt is an casv thing for tutors to 
educate their pupils in the trammcis of anv religious faith 
which they may chuse. Take away the kev of knowledge 
nd the business is dene. You bring them ont at once Cal- 
vinists, Arians, Paptsts, Protestants, any thing that you please; 
and ready to join in any ery to ‘run down a sect which, for 
the season, may be obnoxious to the ruling party. This was 
not the method pursued by the tutors at Flackneyv: they 
glor ed in ence uraging treedom of inqu. "3; nor were ivey at 
all appre hensive that the inte “est of path and virtue would 
suffer by it in the enc 1. 
But mv friend thinks that the zeal of the instructors i 
making prostlytes to certain doctrines, which he does net 4p- 
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prove, was the leading cause of the infidelity of the pupils. 
How far these gentlemen night, in any degree, or upon any 
occasion, be chargeable with an indiscreet zeal, it is not for 
me to say. But I can assure my worthy friend, that their 
zeal, even in its greatest fervour, never carried them so far 
as to assert, that if their opponents’. system should prove true, 
“ men not only deceive themselyes, but are deceived by their 
Maker.” 

My friend having thus discharged bis battery against meta- 
physics in general, proceeds to attack two of its. supposed 
strong-holds, materialism and necessity. ‘The former. of 
these hypotheses it is plain that he does not understand, for 
he reasons as though the philosophical materialist maintained 
that the soul of man was a solid and mert substance, a 
representation, than which,. nothing can be more. erroneous. 
Dr Price, who did understand the subject, acknowledges that 
there is but little difference betwcen Dr Priestley’s materialism 
and his own spiritualism, and confesses that his acute op- 
ponent had almost persuaded him to give up the existence 
of inert matter, and to admit the homogencity of man*, : 

My worthy, but too dogmatical friend, flounders nearly 
as much in his. observations upon philosophical necessity 
as in those upon philosophical matenalism, and seems to 
have formed a very indistinct idea of the doctrine which he 
denounces with such great solemnity. The necessarian con- 
tends that no one can perform a voluntary action without 
a motive, that is, without a reason or an inclination to deter- 
mine his choicé; and that it is not in his power to chuse 
differently while the same reason or inclination contmues, or, 
as we commonly say, without altering his mind. . ‘This. 1s 
the doctrine of necessity, and whether it be true or false, 
every one may judge by making the experiment in himself. 


oe 


This is a principle so obvious that few would hesitate to 
assent to it, when proposed in its simple and naked form. 
But if the principle be truc, all the consequences legitimately 
drawn from it must be equally true, whether they are per- 
ceived and admitted or not. This is the system which m 

friend represents as fraught with mischief, ‘* which militates 
against those ideas of holiness and sin which our Creator has 
taught us ;’”? and which, if it be true, we are deceived by our 
Maker himself. Philosophical liberty is the reverse of this. It 


* See the Correspondence of Dr. Price and Dr. Priestley, p. 56, $7, 85. 
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teaches that man may chuse differently, the previous cir. 
cumstances remaining the same; that, having made one 
choice, he may, without altering his mind, without uny 
variation, either of reason or inclination, chuse the contrary, 
This, to be sure, has very much the appearance of a contra- 
diction ; yet this doctrine, my worthy friend imagines himself 
inspired to believe. O! but, says he, p. 67, the “ soul can 
always separate and compare its ideas; it can suspend its 
choice, and examine different motives; i 1s in this activity 
that its liberty depends.’ Undoubtedly, the soul can sus. 
pend and examine if it will, if it sees reason, so feels in- 
clination for this suspension; but without this motive it 
cannot deliberate, nor, if deliberating, can it cease to de- 
liberate while the same reason or inclination to deliberate 
remains. In fact, nothing can be more egregiously trifling 
than an attempt to distinguish between voluntary actions, as 
if some were governed by motives and others not. All vo- 
luntary acts, whether mental or corporeal, internal or external, 
are subject to the same law. 

My friend, p. 68, expresses great astonishment * at having 
once heard a metaphysician say, that while many things 
were uncertain, there was one subject upon which he could 
entertain no doubt, and that was, the necessity of human 
actions.’’ This daring assertion threw him, it seems, into a 
profound soliloquy, and brought to his mind the following 
sublime passage of that eminent poet Richard Baxter : 


Never more bold than when most blind ; 
Runs fastest when the truth’s behind. 


What, then, would have been my worthy friend’s astonish- 
ment, if this same “ bold” and “ blind” metaphysicjan had 
advanced so far as to affirm, that if his system were not true, 
“‘ we deceived ourselves, and were deceived by our Maker.” 
I cannot help figuring to mee the burst of generous and 
indignant eloquence with which my friend would have ex- 
sed and reprobated the folly, the arrogance, and the 
impiety of the assertion. I doubt whether honest Baxter’s 
poetry would in this case have been adequate to the energy of 
his. feelings. Nor should I have been surprised, if his own 
muse, upon an occasion so animating, had been inspired to 
express the warmth of his resentment in sublimer strains 
of satire and invective, “ Si natura-negat, facit indignatio 
versum, 
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On every scheme vice is reprobated, and adequate punish- 
ment follows unrepented guilt ; on the necessarian hypothesis 
justly, and in a way perfectly consistent with wisdom and be- 
nevolence; on the libertarian scheme, in a way that is, in my 
judgment, inconsistent with both. Upon this subject my 
sentiments are stated in my treatise of the Elements of the 
Philosophy of the Mind, and it is set in the cleaves: hight in 
Dr. Priestley’s Illustrations of Philosophical Necessity. The 
arguments there adduced are not invalidated by any thing 
which my friend has alleged. ‘Those erroneous and popular 
feelings, upon which he lays so much stress as divine sug- 
gestions, are of no more value as objections to the doctrine of 
necessity, than the obvious phawnomena of nature are to the 
irue theory of the universe. It is the province of philosophy 
to correct the errors arising from superficial appearances. 

Upon one topie my friend assumes a character of uncom- 
mon diffidence. The necessarians strongly contend for the 
abiolute inconsistency of the foreknowledge of God with the 
philosophical liberty of man. But “ I argue,” says my 
iriend, p. 66, ‘* that both the premises and conclusion of this 
proposition lie beyond the reach of our faculties.” What the 
premises and the conclusion of a proposition are, it is difficult 
to say; but I believe my friend means to affirm, that it is 
beyond the reach of human faculties to ascertain whether fore- 
knowledge is reconcileable to philosophical liberty; and I 
must admit, that it would be much in favour of his cause if 
he could prevail upon his readers to take his word for it. For 
the truth is, that no question admits of greater precision, or of 
a clearer determination. The Supreme Being, though infinite 
in knowledge, carmot know a thing to be what it is not; for 
that would involve a contradiction. But a contingent action 
is necessarily uncertain, for it may or may not be ; and all the 
actions of agents, philosophically free, are contingent ; for, by 
the definition of liberty, the volition is uncertain till it actual- 
ly takes place ; therefore it cannot be foreknown as certain, for 
it would then be known to be what it is not. It 1s therefore a 
contradiction, that contingent actions should be foréknown. 
But God foreknows all actions, and all events depending upon 
them; therefore no events are contingent ; therefore men are 
not philosophically free. 

_The conclusion is as clear as light. No proposition in 
Euclid admits of a more satisfactory demonstration. To an 
inquisitive and intelligent person there is, and can be no other 
alternative. Either Ged does not foresee future events, or 
2m 2 , 
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philosophical liberty is not the attribute of man. Let my friend 
take his choice. ‘ 

But all this, it may be said, is metaphysical reasoning ; and 
why should we puzzle ourselves with metaphysical subtilties ? 
O naughty metaphysics! thus cruelly to impale a worthy well- 
meaning gentleman upon the horns of a goring dilemma, and 
to leave him writhing and smarting there, without hope of re- 
lief. I am sorrv for my friend’s unfortunate situation, and 
would gladly extricate/hhim if he would accept of my assist- 
ance, But since he rejects my counsel, and will not admit 
my reproof, | must abandon him to his fate; and, for the pre- 
sent, taking leave both of him and of you, I subscribe myself, 


Sir, yours &c. 
Hackney, May 16, 1807. T. BELSHAM. 
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THE CHOICE. 


Wut te others vaunt cach foppish grace, 
With vanity to speed the race, 
Still beaming in my lover's face, 

Be sweet Sincerity. 
Let wise men prate of wit and lore, 
Or fame, that even gods adore ; 
I do not ask or sigh for more, 

Than sweet Sincerity. 
Some, smiling, boast their mortal part, 
Where beauty points each pcison’d dart ; 
I on!y wish the faithful heart, 

Of sweet Sincerity. 
Many'there are who say that bliss 
Lies in the fund ambresial kiss ; 
But sure I am, it lies in this, 

In sweet Sincerity. 


While soft affection gems the eye, 
And tend’ rest transport breathes the sigh ; 
Ah! then, the bond of every joy, 
is sweet Sincerity. 
Let Hope expand his gen’rous soul ; 
May Faith his passions dire control ; 
And Charity in currents roll, 
Of sweet Sincerity. 













































Poetry. 


Though seas of trouble urge their strife, 
With him I'd stem the storms of life, 
And bless the sacred name of wife, 


With sWeet Sincerity. 





THE PILGRIM. 


Gente Pilgrim, tell me why 

Dost thou fold thine arms and sigh ; 
And wistful cast thine eyes around : 
Whither, Pilgrim, art thou bound ? 


The road to Zion’s gates I seek, 
If thou the way canst shew, O, speak. 


Keep yon right-hand path with care, 
Though crags obstruct and brambles tear ; 
You just discern a narrow track, 

Enter there, and turn not back. 


Say where that pleasant path-way leads, 
Winding down yon flowery meas ; 
Song and dance the way beguiles, 

Every face is drest in smiles. 


Shun with care that flowery way, 
’T will lead thee, Pilgrim, far astray. 


Guide or counsel do I need ? 
Pilgrim, he who runs may read, 


Is the way that I must keep 
Cross’d by waters wide and deep ? 


Did it lead thro’ floods and fire, 
‘Thon must not stop—thou must not tire. 


Till I have my journey past, 
Tell me, will the day-light last ? 
Will the sky be bright and clear 
Till the evening shades appear ? 


Tho’ the sun now rides so high, 
Clouds may veil the evening sky : 
Fast sinks the sun, fast wears the day, 
Thou must not stop—thou must not stay, 
God speed thee, Pilgrim, on thy way. 
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REVIEW. 


SS 


 sTILL PLEAS'D TO PRAISE, YET NOT AFRAID TO BLAME.” 


Pors. 





Art. 1.—Letters to the. Editors of the Christian Observer, 
in Reply to their Observations on a Pamphlet, entitled, 
“ 4 Few Plain Answers to the Question, Why do you 
recetve the Testimony of Baron Swedenborg ?” By the 
Rev. J. Clowes, M. A. Rector of St. John’s Church, Man- 
chester, and Jate Fellow of Trinity Colleve, Cainbridge. Svo. 


pp. 146. Evans. 1806. 
‘TuHeChurch of England is truly 
“a cage of unclean birds.”” There 
is no heresy, however foul, but 
may be found init. One of its 
beneficed clergy lately preached a 
sermon before a clerical assembly, 
which has since been published, to 
shew that a favourite portion of 
its scriptures is a bungling for- 
gery ; that the story of the mira- 
cnlous conception is an obscene 
fable; that the doctrine of the 
Trinity is an impious absurdity ; 
and that the notion of the atone- 
ment js a Pagan conceit. Another 
of them, the rector of a parish of 
the second town in England, now 
comes forward to assert, that E. 
manuel Swedenborg was a true 
prophet, and that, in rejecting 
him, ** the church called Chris. 
tian, ceases to be a Christian 
church, and must needs be cor- 
rupt and decayed in every vital 
principle of her constitution.” p. 
123. Yet this church has esta. 
blished no less than nine and thirty 
articles of belief, ** for the avoid. 
ing of diversities of opinions, and 
for the stablishing consent teuch. 
ing true religion; and these 


gentlemen have sworn, in the pre. 
sence of Almighty God, ** willing. 
ly and ex animo,’’ to ** acknow. 
ledge all and every article to be 
agreeable to the word of God ;” 
and continue to receive annually 
out of the revenues of the church, 
considerable salaries, under the 
character of honest believers ; and 
this too, as the Rector of St. 
John’s, Manchester, declares, to 
avoid the imputation and the evil 
of schism ! 

The writings of heterodox 
church-men, though disgusting in 
one point of view, as instances of 
barefaced dishonesty, are pleasing 
(to us, at least) in another; for 
they must surely open men’s eyes 
to see the true nature of national 
churches, which, while they are 
grievous burdens upon their in- 
dustry, and oppressive fetters on 
their consciences, fail, neverthe- 
less, of answering the only end 
for which their institution can be 
justified, that is, the securing of 
wnifermity of faith. It will not 
be pretepded by amy man ac- 
quainted with ecclesiastical his- 
tory, that a territorial and poli- 














tical church is necessary to the 
preservation of religion. Chris- 
tianity subsisted, it is undeniable, 
in the greatest purity, and ope- 
rated with the greatest vigour, for 
three hundred years, not only 
without, but in spite of, the power 
An English prelate 
has acknowledged, that, for the 
support of vital religion in the 
profligate reign of Charles IT. this 
country was indebted to the non- 


of the state. 





conformists. And there is no 
where a greater profession of re- 


ligion than in the United States of 


America, where an_ established 
church is the only kind of church 
which is not tolerated. 

The English church has in fact 
become an asylum for heretics. 
The avowal of unsound opinions 
is dangerous only out of it. Dis. 
senters of every description are 
obnoxious to disqualifying pe- 
nalties, though a great part of 
them scarcely dissent from _ its 
doctrines ; but no inconvenience 
attaches to such as profess, and 
preach, and publish the tenets of 
Swedenborg or Priestley, provid- 
ed they have bound themselves by 
oaths to defend it ; nay, they may 
rise to its highest dignities, and 
fatten on its richest benefices. 
The introduction of a bill into 
Parliament for enabling Catholic 
and other dissenters to serve their 
country in this critical period, in 
@ military capacity, throws the 
government into confusion ; but 
no danger is apprehended from 
our ecclesiastical ranks being fill- 
ed with persons who are dissenters 
in every thing but the honesty of 
avowing their dissent. " 

Serupulosity ! exclaims Mr. 
Clowes, The Articles of the 
Church of England are a dead 

4 


Clowes Letters. 
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letter. Nobody now-a-days thinks 
of believing them. ‘* If your rule 
of scrupulous conscience was to 
be generally applied, and all the 
bishops and clergy were compel- 
ed to submit to its authority, the 
church would soon be left desti-. 
tute of her ministers, since it ts 
my firm belief, that there ts scarce. 
ly a single clergyman in the united 
kingdom, who is in all respects 
perfectly satisfied as to the exact 
rectitude of the doctrine, the dis- 
cipline and worship of the church 
in which he ministers.” p. 80. 

It has always appeared to us, 
that, to become a consistent mi- 
nister of a church whose faith is 
rigorously defined by articles and 
statutes, a man must surrender up 
the right of religious inquiry, and 
the very notion of conscience, 
And we have an example in our 
eye which we recommend to the 
notice of all such as. are disposed 
to become candidates for ecclesi- 
astical bondage. ‘The Polish his- 
toriaus tell us, that after the death 
of King Stephen Barratori, 1586; 
there came ambassadors from the 
Cham of Tartary, who was a can. 
didate for the crown. They had 
instructions to represent to the 
Diet, that the Cham was a prince 
of great power who could raise 
300.000 horse, whom, if they 
would chuse for king, he would 
employ either in defence of Po. 
land, or to conquer the neigh- 
bouring nations, and enlarge its 
dominions. As to his personal 
qualities, he was temperate and 
sober, caring for no delicacy in 
his eating, and satisfying his hun- 
ger with horse-flesh only. That 
being informed there were dif- 
ferences among them about reli- 
gion, he gave them assurances 
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that their Pope should be his 
Pope, and their Luther should be 
his Luther, just as they pleased to 
determine. 





‘These remarks appeared to us 


to be more important than any 
growing immediately out of the 
subject-matter of the work be- 


fore us; and we apprehend a 
short specimen or two of the 
Letters will satisfy our readers, 

Mr. Clowes vindicates himself 
from the charge of Sociuianism, by 
giving the following definition of 
that term, which may serve to 
shew how, in defending himself, 
a man may injure others. 


“ Socinianism, according to its estab- 
lished meaning, has, in all former ages, 


Burder’s Sermon on the Death of Moody. 


been applied to mark the character of 
sUCH INBIDELS as reduce the dign ty 
of the Saviour of the world to a mere 
human level, by regarding him merely 
asaman.” P. 35. 


© We have, in p. 143 and 144, 
some moving complaints of the 
levity and almost impiety of the 
reviewers in the Christian Obser. 
ver, because they had ventured to 
laugh at the following ‘* serious 
testimony,” and ** supernatural 
communication of Baron Sweden. 
borg, respecting the portant 
realities of another world:  [Hus. 
bands and wives who have lived in 
concord here, often renew their 
quarrels there, and even some- 
times proceed to blows.” 


Arr. H.—The Christian's Review of Life, and Prospect of 


Futurity. 


4 Sermon preached at Warwick, Dec. 7, 1806, 


on account of the much lamented death of the Rev. James 
Moody, who departed this lite, Nov. 22, 1806, aged 50. 


By Georce BurDER. Svo 
Smith. 


Mr Jamues Moony, whose 
death gave occasion to this dis. 
course, was descended from pious 
ancestors. Jle was a sprightly 
inquisitive child, a studious dili- 
gent scholar. At the usnal pe- 
riod, he was placed apprentice to 
a reputable tradesman aithe west 
end of the town. At this time he 
was fond, as most youths are, of 
music, singing, dancing, theatrical 
entertainments, and other vain. as 
Mr. Burder calls them, and world. 
ly pursuits and pleasures. ' 

“ But the time was »pproaching when 
the Lord, who had desi.ns of mercy for 
eur dear friend, was about to stop him 
in his vain career of sin and fol y. There 
were two professing servants in the 
house where he lived. One of these was 
éperte , who, when brushing his clothes 


. pp. 40. s. Walliams and 


before he went out to the play-house, 
would say, ‘ Master James, this will ne- 
ver do. You must be otherwise em- 
ployed. You must be a minister of the 
gospel.” ‘This worthy man, ¢arnest:y 
wishing his conversion, put into his 
hands that excellent book, which God 
hath so much owned, * Allein’s Alarm 
to the Unconverted,”’ which, it ts be- 
lieved, proved of great service to him. 
Several years before this, a person who 
knew him tapped him on the shoulder, 
and said, * Well, James, how do you 
hope to be saved ?” ignorant of the gos- 
pel, he answered, * Why, like oiher 
people, by doing as well as I can;’ but 
the question, and the conversation that 
foliowed, made an impression that he 
never forgot. One of the servants above 
mentioned, used to amuse herself by 
singing hymns. One of these was, 
* Come, ye sinners poor and wretched, 
&c. ‘hese words so struck his mine, 
that they followed him for many days 
together.” p. 20. 
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hese circumstances, andadis- winter, to the vast congregation 
order in his eves, brought on by (congregations ) assembling at the 
{oo great an attention to drawing, ‘Tabernacle in Moortficlds, and the 
occasioned him: many serious re- chapel in Tottenham Court Road. 
foctions. which led him ** to at- Tie used also in the sammer to 
tend the preached word” at Spa visit the Tabernacle at Bristol fora 
Fields and ‘Tottenham Court cha- few weeks annually.” 
pels, where ** a change was ef- In July, 1800, Mr. M. was 
fected by the regenerating power seized with a paralytic stroke, 
f the Iloly Spirit on his heart.”’ “ hich was the forerunner of his 
He broke off immediately all his death, which took place in the 
old connections, and ** became a November following. llis life 
preacher to his father, who, though was: actively virtuous. Tle had 
a hearer and approver of the gos- many warm friends, and died ge- 
pel, was yeta stranger toits pow. nerally respected. 
er.’ The went into business and During his last illness this good 
married. [lis zealand talents soon man felt all the horrors of Cal. 
pointed him out to his friends as vinism. 
a fit person to become a minis(er 
of the gospel; and though at first  ‘‘ About this time,” says Mr. Burder, 
--hedid not see hiscallto that work , his mind was greatly agitated with fear ; 
ee he « xpressed doubts concerning bis state te- 
clearly, he at length ** deter. avards God. iis sins, he said, stared him 
mined to relinquish all his worldly in the face, and filled him with terror. 
pursuits’ in favour of it. He was Sins of omis ion and of commission, that 
once seemed trivial, now appeared to 
‘** but he had some scruples which ecg pais Eee wary. wa a 
of sin was at fully displayed, and he saw 


he could not conquer,”’ and there- it to be far more odious and borridle than 
fore joined the Dissenters. ‘The ever.” P. 32. 
only education for the ministry , “ Now commenced,” writes the dy- 


which he received anal | ing man in his Diary, an extract from 
© recewed, Was at what which js published with the Sermon, 


was called ** The English Acade- « a new season of trial: laid aside from 
mv,”’ an institution suflicientiv ex. my work, J wes culled upon to bear the 
plained by its name, which was ¥< %/ a be Worce Of COMICRERCE, oat 
uperty - ‘ ’ ret tHliction, whiuhits the voice of God, 
ee ™ Messrs. mower, My 4 L : Ga ere Foy 
arber, and Kello. In Novem- cold, or palsy, was «eccompanied with 
Der, 1781. he settled with the con. great / inting ‘, solmn fears, and awful 
gregation at Warwick, with whom “mptations. God was reckoning with me, 


he rem il ’ | i and calling my sins to ree ollecti n (sreat- 
ained to the e . ;™. 
. nd of life ? ly was | depre ssed in spirit, and was re- 


li it eats sf ' *41 : . P E 
havi ig preache d with such suc. leved only as a promise could be laid 
cess, as to raise them from the hold of, and my hopes could exercive 


number of 50 or 60 to that of 5 themselves. A prisoner at home, with 
or 6 hundred. sleepless nights and tiresome days, under 


: the constant band of di bility ond fear.’ FP. 
Nir. Moody was, asa preacher, J 


active and popular. ‘* For about is 

13 Years he paid an annual visit Without suspecting that there 

to London, and preached for a- must be something wrong in a 

bout six weeks at a time. in the crecd which afflicts the best of men 
VOL. LJ, ZN 


advised to go into the Church, 
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on a death-bed with such dole. 
ful feelings, the preacher, with 
systematic coolness, remarks 
hat. Mr. VJs ** mentalsuilerings 
an this occasion’? may be * CaSi- 
ly’ accounted for, by the consi- 
deration of its being so ** usual 
or the great en my ol} souls to 
scize advantages of this kind 

low spirits, inactivity, and 

finement.) for shooting his fiery 
darts of temptation. The Lord, 
he adds, ** may also have had 


wise reasons for perm: itting aman 


{772 Grece G) lé shack. 


of Mr. Moady’s activity and emi. 
nence to be tempted; that the 
weak of the Hock may perceive thu 
theur of ict ons of this hind dre 
not stngoular.”? PP. SI. 

Wer ‘spect Mr. ‘Moody's cha. 
racter ; and we deeply lament that 
he should have been harassed in 
his last moments by a religious 
system, falsely called the gospel ; 
nay, more tremendous than Mount 
Sinai, black with — portentous 
clouds, or red with angry light. 


nings. O, 


Ant. HI.—Novun Testamentum Greece. Textum, ad fidem 
{‘ad cin, ‘i SPOUT hat Pati Mil, PECER rile, A leet ones 


grle late hil adjpecit, 1. 
id. » ‘Bua. Hale. i806. 
bial: ay. 1807. 


Jo. Jac. Griesbach. Vol. i. 


Londiut apud Payne et Mack. 


(Concluded from page 213.) 


CATHOLIC EPISTLES. 


i akefie ld. Gries. 


been lost 


James, ii. 18. Xcecig and ex bach, however, quotes the A. 
both stood in the text of the former rabic for ese cmoxciciv, the read. 


edition. Ex is now rejected. 


ing of many NiSS.: nor is it 


Hi. 6. Ar. bp. is the only easy to conceive how the prepo- 


one of the versions which give 


the sense of ornament, (** vare translation. 


s sitions can be discriminated na 
The origin of the 


nisher ;"* /] aseneld), to the word variation is assigned with greater 
xoguos, translating ogni et orna- probability by Mr. Marsh, vol, 


tus aniqued fis. 


1. p.452.) ore xciriy Was mistaken 


iv. 4. The codex B, as wellas for vmoxciciv, and cic inserted 
A and 13, omits Gb 95 MDs butit to make the s\ ntax complete. 


is singular that ali the MSS. hay 
wnvarsdec, Which is not found ij 
ary version Dut the Arabic. 


& Thy Hansa ds Le “ . 
iw. 9. Lhe punctuation of this markable: ¢dixaisy 2s 


verse is, we think, improved 


e l Pet ‘ TT. li. ye v /4 wo #0 ~ , 
Nn tw xesvovrs Sinaiwc] The reading 
of the Armenian version IS [e- 


ararce ‘ 
Lf. veve 


Tw) KCIVOYTS. No Mss, exhibits 


the present edition, by the inser. the reading of the Vulgate aor 

tien of an interrogation after Ace adimes, which Mr. Waketicld did 

Vet, as well as after rus. not hesitate, however, to admi! 
v. 12. * ‘Phe true reading is ee his text. : 

here ino orexcisiv, preserved ently John. v. 7. The genmine- 

by the Arabic version. It is ness of this passage has under. 


easy to see how the oto has gone much discussion since the 

































































publication of the first edition. 
[thas found champions in Knittle, 
Travis, and Ilezel ®, and 
ants in Porson, Marsh. Pappel- 
baum, Matthai, &c. ‘The note, 
which, in the first edition, was 
subjoined to the passage, being 
considerably enlarged, is (irown 
into an anpeadix ; the variations 
the authorities which re. 


assail. 


among 
tain it being alone given under the 
text. 


All the MSS. which have been 
examined for the several editions 


published in this inieeval, omit 
the 7th verse. and : the 
Sth, exce pt a W olfe: ‘nb attel Ms. 
from which Koit produced .< 


4 , 
readings. But this evidence car- 


ries its disqualification on its fore- 
head. Containing, togethe 
Greek teAl. 


Castalio, | 


r with 
the of 


Vatablus and 


! . 
ihe versions 


Pastiitys, 


Beza, the Vulvate and the Latin 
version of the Syriac. it is beneath 
the notice of the critic. The 


Codex Ravianus, long asser(ed to 
be only a transcript of the 
plutensian edition, ptarpoiated 
from the margin of tephens, 
has been proved to be so bi yond 
the possibility of cavil, by Papple- 
baum’ Ss Examen Cod cs Ra Mah? , 
&c. published in the year 1796. 
Our author over the 
ground which has been so often 


(‘om- 


LORS 


trodden—the fallibility of Ste- 
phens’s compositors and correc. 
tors—the honesty of the editors 
of the Syriac and Armenian 


versions, &c. &c. Tle follows the 
first edition pretty rn in this 
part; nor do we perceive many 
important additions to the obser- 
vations on th ‘Lhe 


e Latin fathers. 








. } ‘ ¢ ° 
Hezel afterwards acknowledged its 
Spuriousness, 


justice 
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passages in some Greek authors, 
supposed to refer to it, are quot. 
ed and commented upon with 
more detail than before. 

After all that has been written 
on this subject from the year 1520 
to the year 1806, we are furnish. 
for a de. 
CISIOD : ty the ex pul. 
sion of the sm under pre. 
tence of wailing * further evie 
dence, is a anes of critical 
-the last resource of those 


= 2 ? 
iMhctent data 


’ 


ed W ith 


SU 


and to de 


who wish to strengthen the are 
gument from prescription, as 
every other is found to fail. 


Overy reason that the wit or folly 
could devise has been 
forward ; every source 
of information has been drained. 
** The L oy divine Provt- 
>in which Bengel hoped, 


of man 
brought 
00k “(C1 N¢ 


(Lt 1C¢ . 


that, ‘if mot the autograph of 
Saint John, at least ancient MSS. 


containing this verse’ would be 
found, has been ransacked in the 


furthest corner, and nothing is 
produced in its favour but a MS, 
written in the 16th ceutury, No 
unprejudiced reader, we think, 
to Griesbach’s 
to admit the 
g John, v. 7. is 
to re nse r le text of the 
New Testament uncertain. ** Hoc 
velim probe porpendant, qui no- 
ain, fortasse. commatis istius de. 


assent 

that 
of 1 
why 


can refuse 
observation, 
ronuincness 


the 


fensioaem in se suscipere volent, 
licet uuper Knittelii acumen, He- 
aehii saga et ‘Travisii Zrd0c, 
(sed gu nar exvyywoiv, ideoque 
a viris doctissimis Porsono et 
Marshio, ut par erat, repressus 
ac itus,) in vindicando hoe 
versa fiustra conaia 
(ut postinodum liezelius, utpote 
auiantissimus, ultro et 


citas 


castigi 


Wi soque 


vir veri 


N2 
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ingenue professus ipse est) ela. 
boraverint.””. Append. p. 25. 
Jude, 4 suey THOT 
s Vuly. tert 3 i uy 
ly » Xeicrev.| The Complu- 
tensian editors have been charged 
with a pious fraud, in altering 
j x2 
yuuy I. X, 
avainst the voice of all the MSS, 
Their reading has, however, been 


this readin r to 


. . 
a , / ‘ 
¥ ~ ts ‘ vs ‘ 


found in two copies 42 and 57, 
Griesbach, in his note on this pas- 
save, in his first edition, says, 
” Complnat nses contra codices :”’ 
although 42 (or Seidelianus,) had 
been previously quoted by Ben- 
vel, as containing their reading, 
Alichaclis vol th p. 205. Says 
that 57 ‘orllauniensis t, frequent. 
ly coincides with the Comp!uten- 
sian edition, in readings that are 
ratilied by no, other genuine MS.: 
according to Ilensler, as qu ited 
by him, in not fewer than forty 


> 


instances 
Jude, 5. After MLATOS HAb 


. the words 220 rav7Tos 7% 
are inserted in this edition. 

APOCALYPSE. 

It is well known that the text 
of the Apocalypse is more impure 
in Our common editions than that 
of any other book, and that the 
difficulty of reforming it is greater. 
The low esteem in which it was 
held in the early ages of the 
church, and the little interest 
felt init by the bulk of Chris. 
tians, caused it to be very sel. 
dom transcribed: and at the re. 
vival of letters. copies contain. 
mn it were so rare, that Eras. 
) procure one im. 


mus could on! 
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perfect MS. from which to print 
his first editions; nor were the 
Complitensian editors better fur. 
nished. ‘The text of these edi. 
tions was consequently very in. 
correct; indeed Erasmus trans. 
lated the six last verses of the 
book from the Vulgate, his copy 
being mutilated; and reformed 
his Greek only im part when he 
obtained a complete MS. Stephens 
had only two MSS. and they ap- 
pear to have been of little value, 
and imperfectly collated. Ben- 
gel, accordingly, found the tert 
in so bad a state, that he was 
compelled to depart from his 
rule of not admitting any thing 
which had not previously ap- 
peared in some edition. Nor 
are the incorrectness and poverty 
of former editions the only sour. 
ces of doubt and difliculty. The 
character of the book prevents 
the application of the ordinary 
rules of criticism; the harsh and 
Hebraizing style misleads, and 
though the copies are few, their 
discordancies are numerous in an 
inverse ratio; so that it bas been 
observed, that very few trans- 
cribers have been under the fear 
of the author’s interdict, xvii. 
18. 19. ** Whosoever shall add 
te the words of this book *,” &c. 
[or these reasons, it is not sur- 
prizing that Griesbach’s inner 
margin is crowded with reject. 
ed and doubtful readings. 

li. 8. uixeov] The common 
reading is not intelligible. Onc 
Vatican MS. reads waxcor, an- 
other o: ILbKO2Y 3 hoth. apparent. 
ly, arbitrary corrections, 
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* Bengel, sect. iii 















































an aaa 


have been 


ai. SU, x2, DONS 


to the terf, snviiad 
prinicd with small type. 
. vA ci o eo 


imes in [3 


iv. S. AYS, HYVES, 
ated NINI ; 
i.c. in a majornty of 
What mystertes may 
/ 


gc is rep 
), 20, KC 
the ¢ oples 
not lurk in this (Arce tomes dare 
lu. the first edi- 


inadvertently 


Ni. 2. eZwiev] 
tion Griesbach 
quoted the MSS. 29 and SO, as 
reading ecw5ev, upon which mis- 
brother editor thus mild- 
** Codex SO est 
Secu. Meus A. 


30 mentitur.”’ 


take a 
ly animadverts: 
Guelpherby tanu a 
De codice 
Matthai. 
in the present edition, 

1O. xatyywe| This singu- 
lar reading was taken into the 
text on the sole authority of the 
Alexandrine MS. 
azyyocos, and no additional evi- 
dence appears in this edition. 
Lhe common reading is not even 
honoured with ** haud spernen- 
da.” was preferred by 
Wetstein, on the ground of its 
being a word of sucha kind as the 


ergo 


The error is corrected 


Xl. 


h ATT Yu 6 


Jews were wont to make out of 
a pure Greek word, like M9575 
1Or TA,AKATTCS. 

XU. 8S.) Tov Eclavusvou aT. 


rH cAns xosmov| In the pre- 
sent edition the comma is placed 
after FAY UEYD! 

xiv. 6. 
into the 


“a TLEVoLe is taken 
; é not neces. 
sarily a Hebraism. See Schleus- 
ner, x25 


- 
a OUYTaC. lt is 


y ILA. 
XV. 3. civeyv is retained in the 


text, and ayicr 
av. 1 

Cuy as the rey al 

copies, and is marked as ‘* haud 


spernenda.”’ 


rejects d. 


in the room of 


oo 
text, in the room of 


} ] 2m nic text an igTyY ul 
thrown ovt. 

We have noticed a small pert 
miv ob ti variations of the se. 
. “t 4 _ - : 
COMMU di ith 4 ; Pst eaciltl te. ill fj , 
} ] 4 . ° i 
i) PRs be 3 lw’ rest ar trii ing 
dificrences, cianses of orthogra. 


1 » oY 
piv, wich 


can he inferesting to thos » only 


transpositions, &e. 
who are inthiated into the greater 
mysteries of the science of criti. 
Ci lle 

In comparing the variations of 
the text in thisedition, with those 
of the authorities, we have per. 
petnually felt the want of some 
such work as the Symbola Criti- 
ce, or the 8th chapter of Mi- 
chaclis’ Latroduction, from which 
we might learn the age, character 
collated 
all that we 
and often 
uncertain date, assigned to them 
in the catalogue. OF the purity 
whieh they exhibit, of 


and value of the newly 
MSS. At present, 
veneral 


Possess Is a 


of the text 


their afimity to the Alexandrine 
or Western editions, and other 
circumstances of high lnport. 
ance for determining their ran} 


kK, 
we know nothing. ‘The student, 
if he be not content to acquiesce 
in the editor’s decision, must ac. 
quire this kKnowledze for himself 
by long and laborious investiga. 
fion, and even then must deter. 
mine the value of the copy from 
the assumed value of its readings, 
We an 
venience which we ce 


incon. 
ntd wish to 
defect of 
the pree 
mentions, 
copies to 


mention this as 
see remedied, not as a 
In 
Vili, ix, he 
the 


(;riesbach’s work. 
face. pp. 


very cursorily, 


ee Se OU 





t is obviously 11} eible to 
provoun a! prese nt upon the 
a curacy which Che editor has dis. 
played ‘im his quotations, — Tis 
work must Have been inp use for 
several Vears betoce we can judge 
of it: but the high character which 
he bears as a critic aliords a very 
strong presumption im his lavou 

We cannot speak in terms of 
commendation of the typographt- 
cal execution of this volume. We 
do not refer to literal errors, 
from which we belreve it to be 
meritoriusly free ; but either the 
type is broken, or the paper has 
not becn duly moistened, or the 
ink is bad; tor frequently parts 
only of lotters are visible. The 
eve also is ollended by the fre. 
quent substitution of the diamond. 
shaped German period for the 
proper round point. The paper 
is so good that it deserved better 
printing, 

We congratulate all who are 
engaged in theological studies on 
the completion of this useful 
work. We may be permitted al. 
so to congratulate the venerable 
editor on the conclusion of his 
toil. lle speaks in the preface 
of broken health: and no one 
who knows any thing of an edi. 
tor’s task, or of the laborious 
duties of a German profes. 
sorsiip, will wonder that this 


r *F" .ataananly? 
a ) ‘A er?) t fan area 





~ —- . > > 
» Cr a@ece Git S0acA, 


should be the result of their com. 
bined pressure, ‘The recollection 
ofthe work which he bas now ac- 
complish dis well suited to ani. 
mate his hours of languor, and 
alleviate bis suflerines, whether 
he considers ifs utility: to the canse 
of religion and learning, or its 
tendency to exalt his own reputa. 
ON. 

Phe ! ublic owe to tho Duke of 
(-ratton whatever beneclit thev de. 
rive from this handsome and use. 
ful edition: and they will reco! 
lect, with sentiments of esteem 
and gratitude, that the patronage 
of the noble is rarely bestowed on 
the learned: but still more rare- 


ly directed to the dillusion of truth 
and the improvement of know. 
he uce., 

Wecannot close our account 
of the work before us better than 
by ofiering to our readers a re. 
flection, which should ever be 
present to the minds of those who 
investigate the legitimate interpre- 
tation, or the genuine text of 
scripture, to call them back to the 
only object which gives value te 
such pufsuits., ‘* Nos ergo scrip. 
(uras sacras plenas inviolatas, i- 
tecgras habemus: nos bene legi- 
mus; afque utinam quam bene 
leveremus tam bene adimplere- 
mus *! 





eee 


Salvian, spud Wetstein, vol. u, 
p 8st. 














































Importance of the Christian 


(971 ) 


Art. 1V.—4 Summary View of the Ev: 


lence and Practical 
Revelation, ina Series of Dis- 


courses addressed to young Persons, by Thomas Belsham, 


Minister of the Unitarian Chapel in Essex Street. 


son, 1807. pp- 204. Svo. 


John- 


(Continued from page 208.) 


Tur DIRECT HISTORICAL EVI- 
DENCE OF THE CHRISTIAN REVEL- 
ration forms the subject of ihe 
second discourse, from Luke i. 
1—4, in which, says Mr. B, 

“ We may observe upon what grounds 
the sacred historian rests the credit of his 
nairative : not upon those of plenary in- 
spiration, or divine suggestion, but up- 
on the common foundation of direct his- 
torical evidence.” (p. 31.) 

Deserved praise is bestowed, in 
a note, (1) on Marsh's translation 
of Michaelis’s invaluable Intro. 
duction, &c; and a wish is ex. 
pressed, in. which we most cordi- 
ally join, that the learned anno. 
tator and translator would 
piete what he has so ably begun. 
Avocatious very foreign to the 
clerical profession seem to have 
diverted him from an undertaking 
which, thongh sot porhaps highly 
profitable to himsell, in a secular 
would, nevertheless, have 
been of considerable benetitto ma- 
ny of his countrymen, 

in the same note Mr. B. can- 
not forbear adding, that it would 


~* 
be a most desirable accession 


Come 


view, 


to 
English biblical literature, if some 
scholar equally qualified, it such 
there be, would perform the same 
ofice for Kichotn, which Mr. 
Marsh has performed for Micha- 
élis, ‘To this opinion also we 
unreservedly subscribe; and we 
trust that in the rising race of bi- 
blical scholars among us some one 
will be found answers to 
this description, and who will ful- 
fil this service, 


who 


The pike? HISTORICAL argue 
ment first establishes the genuine. 
ness aud credibility of the books 
of the New ‘Testament, and from 
these premises infers the trath and 
divine antfority of the christian 
religion. (p. 35.) 

Gf the genurneness of the books 
of the New ‘Testament the proofs 
are the same in kind with those of 
the genuineness of other ancicut 
writings, and in degree at least 
equal, in many instances, and up- 
on the whole, superior (pp. 35— 
15.) \ distinction, however, must 
be made, in this respect, between 
different books of the christian co. 
yvenant. From the information of 
lusebius * it appears that the ge. 
nuineness of some of them had, 
in his time, never been called in 
question, while that of others had 
been controverted by the earlier 
writers: yet no books were ad. 
mitted into the canon of aposto. 
lical writings without due and im. 
parGial previous examination.— 
Some moderns (among whom are 
Dr. Lardner, and, more recently, 
Dr. John Jebb)t+ have contended 
for the genuineness of the epistle 
of Barnabas: but it is generally 
rejected as spurious. ‘lo that of 
Jude Michaelis.{ like Mr. B, 
objects that it appears to contain 
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* Of Cxsarea. 
¢ Works, Vol. Il. pp. 143, 154. 


{ Introduction to the N.T. Vol, iv. pp. 
163— 294 
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wall Se 


souwre things which are unwortny 
of an apostic ol rists and, with 
this i" plot, out WuUteor adits 


“ived canon, though he 


the rv 

properly iotimttes Giat, ta om 
commoa editions of the New 
"Testament, at ots desirable to (is. 
tinguish between 
were universally admitted and 
th yer which were dispa eu \ir. 


' 


evanson'’s Dissonance he inform 


Peat peru 


Us, 9) has noi Op 

duced) conviction upon his mind, 
i opposif.on to the vnanmmous 
voice of Christian iiquity. 


At the occurrence of this re. 
speeted name, we trus! that we 
shall be excused for adding a few 
words ny) yr the piu icauion and 
the character with which it is 
associated, We, too, have re. 
peated! read the Dissonance, but 
never with conviction. tt con- 
tuins, undoubtedly, some weighty 
rewarks and some ingenious cri. 
ticisms: yet, in (he main, we can. 
notassent to its reasoning ; nor do 
we always admire its spirit and its 
‘bhe testimony of the 
ian writers it wholly 
sets asule, because many of their 
ys were weak and childish ; 


ana inerelore they could not le 


cullp reut Withies . Ol facts ! 
} ! 
‘y Fi ii | ares itl wie Lo pels of 


Alatthew. lark and John, if 
charges will) inconsistency. if not 
with contradicuon: although most 
of them are explicable, and have, 
in fact, been eyplamed, ou the 


pring *} . ‘ { | bial rons an | Calle 


did interpretation! Much, never. 
: é, 

the SN, We Gilker trom this 
’ * . 

author, Wwe are among tue first 


to do justice to the integrity of 


his character and the purity ol 


his views, Lis Wald a Side cre and 


"¢ Sunania) Y j lo. 





exemplary Christian’: his hear 
and his pou were devoted to ¢] 
cause Of drutd ; and, in receiving 
the marratives of Luke and th 
evistles of Paul. he received testi. 


mony which, in Mr. B.’s words, 


‘Sas amply suflicient to establish 
the Kospel history eat lo aban- 
don any of the evangelical writ. 
1uz5 whretare capable of a just 
wud satistactory defence, would in. 
deed be pusillanimous: let not 
of Mr. I. however, 
be stigmatized with the 
names of heretical and unbeliev- 


the memory 


~ 


odious 


img, int CUlSeguence of the New 
‘Pestament being 
smaller than our own: it is the 
New Testament still ;-—for it 1s 
the history of Christ’s death and 
resurrection! In the volume be- 
fore us the writer of the Dis. 
sonance is properly styled learn. 
ed and excellent, and his indus- 
ry, ingenuity, and exemplary in. 
tegrity, are spoken of with ad- 
Miration: but we have witnessed 
With disgust the style and tem. 
per of some receut attacks on 
and we 


which /e used 


his religious opinions ; 
cannot but wish that men who 
profess to be separate from the 
church of Rome would not even 
appear to claim a portion of her 
assumed infallibility. 
To such of our readers as are 
impressed by Mr, Evanson’s argu- 
ments in favour of the gospel of 
luke ev lusively, we strongly re. 


2 ’ ee) r } . : . . ‘ 
commend the considerations ad- 





* See the Memoirs of his Life, &c. 
prefixed to his Posthumous Sermons, 
especially pp. XXXVI, XXXIX, 

t Marsh says, “ The truth of Chi- 
tiamty might subsist without a single ree 


cord, Ib. Vol. + ): 73. 



































duced by our author to prove 
the genuineness of the books of 
the New ‘Testament in general. 

It would have been wonderful 
if the learned work of Jeremiah 
Jones upon the canon had beca 
omiited among the books of re. 
ference under this head. A me. 
rited encomium is passed upon 
it, and praise is justly bestowed 
on the university of Oxford for 
re-printing il, (notwithstanding 
it is the production of a noncon. 
formist) at the Clarendon press :-— 
to the honour of the managers 
of that establishment it may be 
added that they fix a very mode. 
rate and easy price upon this 
publication, as well as upon others 
over which they have control ; 
giving, in this respect, a fair 
example to the sister university, 

The credibility of the history 
contained in the New Testament 
is argued by Mr. B. with concise. 
ness and strength, upon the usual 
principles. (pp. 45—53,) In the 
list of books to which he directs 
his readers for further satisfac. 
tion concerning it we are happy to 
perceive Dr. Maltby’s Lilustva- 
(ions of the truth of the Chris- 
tian religion,—which are a fine 
specimen of the aid aitorded by 
classical taste and learning to the 
study of theology. 

From p. 53 to 69, the preacher 
treats on the evideice of two 
facts of peculiarimportance, nawe- 
ly the resurrection of Christ, and 
the gift of the holy spirit; and 
in the remaind r of the discourse 
he endeavours to account for the 
light and limited impression that 
was made by the Christian mira- 
les; the true solution of which 
dillculty, he observes, is tou be 
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found in the power of fixed prin. 
ciples and inveterate prejudices to 
repel and overcome the most pale 
pable evidence,—a triumph suf. 
ficiently visible in regard to the 
doctrine of transubstantiation and 
to the Athanasian hypothesis of 
the trinity. (69-——74.) 

In p. 68, we meet with some 
very sensible r@marks on the evi- 
dence furnished by the epistles of 
Paul in behalf of Christianity, 
and onthe wisdom of Divine Pro. 
vidence in permitting those fierce 
contentions and gross abuses to 
spring up inthe primitive Church, 
which are often the wonder of 
believers and the scoff of sceptics, 
(note 26.) As to the continuance 
of miraculous powers after the 
apostolic age, Mr. B. aflirms that 
no intelligent and well-informed 
person now contends for it (note 

) We doubt, however, whe. 
ther it have not still advocates 
whose intellizence and informa. 
tion, on other subjects at least, 
it would be difficult to deny. 

We now proceed to ourauthor’s 
third discourse, in which the pro- 
phetic and internal evidence of the 
Christian revelation is placed be. 
fore us, from John xx. 31. 

The prophecies contained in 
the Christian scriptures are first 
considered, 

To the validity of an argu. 
ment from prophecy three con. 
ditions are bere stated to be re- 
quisite. 

‘* First, that there [should] be 
sufficient evidence that the pro. 
phecy was delivered previously 
to the event :—secondly, that 
the circumstances predicted be 
beyond the reach of human sa. 
gacity to foresee ;--awd, thirdly, 
U 
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that the prophecy re coiwe its Ccom- 
plete and appropriaie accomplish. 
ment in the event to which it bs 
applied.’ (p. 76. 

The Christian religion appeals 
to prophecy, and in the New 
‘Testament are prophecies which 
were delivered by Jesus himself, 
and by his apostles and other au- 
thorised ministers. These are 
cnumerated from 77 to SO: the 
chumeration being accompanied 
by judicious remarks on their 
nature and accomplishment. Of 
the Apocalypse Mr. B. asserts, 
that, in general, though not with. 
out some eminent exceptions, it 
has been valued most by those 
who have examined it with the 
greatest care, and who are most 
compel ‘mt to judge in the CASC. 
lic hkewise styles it a venerable 
and mvysterions volume. With. 
out disceuting from this opinion, 
we wish that he had referred 
his readers to the reasonings of 
Abauzit and Michavlis, 

Internal evidence is described 
by the preacher as arising from 
the consideration of the contents 
of the bo “ks of the New ‘Testa. 


ment, unconnected with erternal 
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testimony. ‘Lhose sources of if 
to which he directs his readers 
are, the character oi Christ the 
history of thie miracl s of aur 
Lord—the mature and liniitatiou 
of the Christian doctrine, and ifs 
wise and accurate adjustment to 
the circumstances and wants of 
mankind —the purity, sublinity, 
and perfection of the Christian 
morality-—the professed design 
of the Christian religion—and the 
tendency of the Christian scrip. 
tures. Upon all these topics Mr, 
Bb. enlarzes with considerable 
force of thought and language, 
(S6—109.) ‘There is no_ part 
of his undertaking which, as ap. 
pears to us, he has executed 
with more success; and nothing 
but want of room prevents us 
from gratifying ovr readers and 
ourselves, by copious extracts. 
The picture of Christian morality 
in pp. 100—103 is particularly 
excellent: but what will more 
fastidious critics say to a sen- 
tence extending through thee 
paves ? 

We hope to resume this ar- 
ticle in the next No. of the Re. 
pository. 
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Concluded from page 159.) 


Tus author's next inquiry 
(which occupies 30 pages) is con. 
cerning the origu of matter, 
which he pronounces to be ** self. 
existent and indestructible.” For 
the arguments in support of this 
conclusion we must refer fo the 
work itself. Au extract or two 


will shew the drift of the au- 
thor’s reasoning. 


What is self-existence? It is am ex 
istence that cannot be destroyed, Every 
thing that has been made may be un- 
made; but that which cannot be de- 
stroyed must have the cause of its exist- 
cuce iu itself, and therefore must be eter 




















° a ae 
nal. We may attach as many fan ful 
] nerties as we p! ase to the idea 
. , 
selfeexistence ; but oll that 
' 


‘included in the idea of indestruc- 


is cascntial to 


it is = . . . 
tibi ity Chis, therefore is, in my opi- 
nion. the hinge of the controversy, and 


hall direct our 


not f 


co this point alone we 1 
attention, Is matter d structib’e er 
What is the common idea of de 
tion? It is the separation of the parts 
f 1 ly fo rly nited: i. 2 the 
1 a voay ormicl \ unite , oc § tp 
breaking up of a former connection by 
superior attraction and powcr : this we 


deste see take place ; but ev ry expe- 
riment proves that the materials are 
never de troyed. 

It may be said, that it is only inde- 
structible because the Deity has made 
itso. But is it po sible that the Dx ity 
could communicate to any other thing 
that which is the distinguishing pro- 
perty of his being ? ‘This would he 
making his creatures equal to himself; 
uld be b stowing upon them a pro- 


it W 
pert) which he could not have taken 
to himself if he had not originally pos- 

dit. The opinion 1s absurd. ‘Uh 


arising from. th 
! ‘ > ‘ 
Mmoeurt any 


With 


eternal existence of the Deity 1s admit- 
t evidence 


ed upon 
principles of reason alone, wit 
suppor: fiom sense or experiment 

what consi. tency then can we rej thie 
claim of matter, when both experi- 
ment and reason concur in 
it? If the voice of reason 1 
heard in support of the existence 
rT) 


uppornng 
to b 
of the 
also be listened to i 


it must 
r, ' ° P 
support of the claims of matter. 


, 


But before we proceed to an- 
other chapter, we think it right 
to point out one or two trifling 
errors, that the author may cor- 
rect them ina 
At page §5 it .is 
\\ hem ver 
tions are produced by caloric, 
they are occasioned by the su- 


perior attractions of 
oy 


edition. 
that 


decom posi- 


future 
hinted 
chemical 


caloric. 


she commonly received opinion 
Is, that there is a wmutuel ree 


pultton exisiing in the particles 

Of caioric, and that it is this re- 
j 

puison Chat produces the separa- 
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tion of the parts of such bodies 
submitted to the actiou 
of heat. VPage S87, it is said, 
‘* Water occupies a less space 
in the fluid than in the solid state, 


are 


as 


and the contraction takes place 
pust before it reaches the point of 
concelation.” But it is well 
known that water, in cooling, 
bevins to expand when it is cooled 
down to 42°. 5. which has beeu 
called the maximum of density, 
and that it expands whether if 
is heated beyond that point, or 
These are trifl- 
ing errors which the euthor will 


. 1 H 4 
cooled below it. 


not blame us for noticing. 

The second ess iV, ‘+()f Deity,” 
commences with an examination 
of the cuestion, whether the or- 
der we perceive in nature were 
produced by an intelligent Being, 
which he determines in the aflirm. 
ative, and supports by very CO- 


gent @ecuments, and illustrates 
in a style of lucid eloquence. 


This chapter was written, we are 
informed, before Dr. Paley's 
© Natural Theology’ had ap. 
peared ; and we must allow that 
that work, though excellent, has 
not superseded the author's in. 
quires. One branch of the sub. 
ject is here more fully and ably 
discussed than it has ever been be. 
fore, namely, an examination of 
he capacities and powers of mat- 
ter,as calculated to produce that 
order, and all that machinery 
and variety which appear in Na. 
ture’s works, without the direc. 
tion of an intelligent Being. ‘The 
author next the cha. 
recter of Deity, and conclades 
with an examination of the ques. 


Whether the Deity be 


considers 


tion, neice 
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improrable or not?” From 
this essay we perceive that he ‘ 
has embraced several novel opi- 
nious ; such as, that the Deity 
who is supremely good, is not 
strictly almighty ; but was in 
some measure constrained to form 
an imperfect world, by the ori- 


ginal and eternal propertics of 


the matter on which he had to 
operate; and that he is other- 
wise not absulutcly perfect, but 
will continue, like his creatures, 
to improve in intelligence to all 
eternity. It were absurd to de- 
claim against any doctrine, how- 
ever novel it may be, or how- 
ever it may shock our pre-con- 
ceived opinions: it is the part 
of reason to deliberate upon it 
with coolness and impartality. 


If the Deity had been possessed of in- 
finite power, if he had been the ercator 
of matter, and had bestowed 'y on it all 
its powe! | properties, it would have 
been casy for him to have cucrded ae 
gainst every evil: he couid have pre- 
vented the destructive flash of lightning, ; 
and the terrible explo ion of the vol a- 


no; the devour g ‘ho } of the c irthe 
quake, and the cx: tence of every pe ti- 
lentia! disord r Whiiat father, cven ws 
mone men, worl! send his children to 
Lap! iad. 3 he could provide for them 
im the fortile plains of mbhourdy, or in 
the temperate i lands of the Canaries? 


A being of ordinary goodness would 
have prevented every cvil, and bestowed 
every c. ‘is power, for his own 
honour, av’ for the pleasure of beho'd- 
ne the perfection d happine s of his 
creatures, Asal it os alec gether Th POS= 
s.b'e thotinfinite goodness, accompanied 
with infinite power, could ever have per- 
nutted one mnocen? person to suffer, or 
ore evil to take place : far less thou. 
sands to struggle vw vch misfortune. and 
to pers hh m evesy age. 

its vaintopied th power of sove- 
reixgnty, or the sucht of doing a. he 
pleases. ‘Ihe power of doing evil can 





never give it sanction. A good being 
can never commit a bad action, SO Nnti- 
ther can he suffer evil to be committed, 
if it ‘+ in his power to prevent it. It is 
in vain to plead the intention of procur- 
in ig future good, or of preventing greater 
ev ls. Infinite and almighty power could 
have prevented every evil, and broughe 
shout every good, as casily as it could 
have been the author of this imperfect 
state. Every dezrce of imperfection is 
contrary to the nature of a perf ct being, 
‘The works of an infinitely perfect being 
must be conformable to his character— 
they must be perfect in the highest de- 
greo—they cannot even be capable of 
improvenrent, because, when a thing is 
absolutely purfect, every alteration would 
only make it worse. If the Deity could 
have made a better world, and could 
have excluded evil, pain, and misery, he 
must of necessity have done it; asa 
contrary conduct would have been act- 
ing directly contrary to the character of 


a bying just and good. 


‘The author contends, that this 
view of the Deity does not de. 
grade him, but, on the contrary, 
makes him appear more consist. 
ent, amiable, and good. He goes 
on to shew, that improvalsdlity 
is the essential attribute of mind ; 
and, of conrse, of the Supre me 
as well as of any inferior mind, 
Improvement and pleasure ®re, 
he thinks, necessarily connected, 
as far as regards intelligent 
beings, and especially the Deity, 
who has po partner, and can 
therefore draw no happiness from 
society. Ile remarks, that if the 
mind of man be immortal, it 
must be eternally improving ; 
and therefore, if the Deity alone 
ho stationary, created beings will, 
" the cudless succession of ages, 
advance to a much nearer equah- 
ty with him He argues, that 
the facts which most strongly 
prove the existence of the Deity, 












































are evidences of his being im- 
provable; these are, the contri. 
vance and variety exhibited in the 
works of nature. With regard 
io the latter of these he ob- 
serves, 


The varieties which prevail through- 
out the works of nature can only be ac- 
counted for upon the idea of improve- 
ment. It has in all ages puzzied the 
wits of men to assign a reason for the 
numerous varieties of animals and ve- 

etables which exist. The solution, 
eon aa is natural and easy upon my 
hypothesis. Do not al! these gradations, 
all these varieties appear hke the work 
of a careful experimentalist, proceeding 
rom the more simple tothe more com- 
plex forms—from the smallest insect up 
to rational man? If we contemplate 
through this medium the planets and the 
solar systems which probably exist, 
what laige provision for the improve- 
ment and the pleasure of their glorious 
Maker shall we net behold! If we sup- 
pose that every planet and every solar 
system differs from another, what a 
range jor discovery is here! What new 
lights must from these have shone forth ! 
What a fund of pleasure and enjoyment 
has he not heie prepared for himself, in 
the contempiation of these studies, and 
in making comparative judgments con- 
cerning them! If we carry our ideas 
turther, and suppose that the Deity, by 
these varieties and comparisons, is im- 
proving himself so as to ditcover the 
est systems, and that if ever he changes 
any, it is with the view of improving 
and rendering it more perfect; this 
will afford a still more pleasing view of 
his character. 

This view of thing is much more ra- 
tional than the idea of an almivhty being, 
voluntarily permitting evils which he 
ean prevent, and wickedness which he 
can restrain; while at the same time, he 
could, by virtue of his infinite power, 
have communicated all the good without 
any mixture of evil. Ie reconciles the 
character of the Deity to the principles 
Ot Teason, and thus strikes at the root ol 
atheisn, by removing the great stum- 
b.ing-block to the belief of his existence. 
It =.deed makes the Deity appear less 
paweriul, but it clothes him with a 
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character much more amiable and res- 
pectable. We can look upon him with 
zeal, admiration, approbation and love, 
instead of that terror and dismay which 
opposite views of his character must 
always produce. It affords strong rea. 
sons to believe, that the Deity is cone 
stantly employed in perfecting his works, 
and in promoting the good of those 
beingshe has made. And if the systems 
be formed upon an improvab'e pian, 
there is ground to hope, that in the pro- 
gress of time the evils which prevail 
will, in a great degree, be remedied. 

Infinite power tsa boundless ocean, in 
which we can find no pole to regulate 
our compass; and if we attempt to na- 
vigate it, we must infallibly lose our 
course. But when we adopt the idea 
of limited power, we launch out into a 
acid yet capacieus sea, in which we 
ees the poles of reason and common 
sense to direct our course; we shail ijind 
it everywhere interspersed with beauti- 
ful islands, planted with trees which pro- 
duce the richest fruits, and ornamented 
with the most delightful scenery. We 
may feed upon the fruits; we may per- 
ambulate amidst the scenery, and cven 
gambol in the waters: though some 
parts are undoubredly unfathomable, 
there are others in which we may safe- 
ly wade, where we sha!! find abundance 
of pearls to reward our research. 


This last extract reminds us 
of a beautiful passage in the 
** Conclusion” to Hlume’s ** Tu. 
quiry into the Principles of Mo. 
rals,’? where we have a desecrip- 
tion of Virtue, as clothed with 
the hypothesis of Utility. 

We do not know whether the 
author may be fully aware of 
the consequences that naturally 
follow these doctrines ; but they 
certainly rob the Deity, not only 
of omnipotence, but of omni- 
scieace, omnipresence, and of 
every attribute except his good. 
ness. 

The last chapter, which occn. 
pies 44 pages, is ‘* Of Free. 
will.’ Jt is a well written paper, 
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ingenious and smart, but eppears 
Ousnot tu aah any ii adie 
thie bis, 
In the prec ling Review if fas 
wen our alin toe inform our rea. 
lors fully of the contents of this 
work, the n tf orizi@al that tas 
lately come under our eye. We 
dissent from the author in most of 
bis be acing | ri Ct) ies. bi we Cid 
rot think ourselves called upon 
fo coutute him. li} ch jess to Vie 
hify hime. Lite } Tee opty wad 
theology are in the highest degree 
heterode tr but h advances figs 
opinions with a becoming and Vire 
4 tuous ditidence and modesty ; 
; and wears jiadecd at all times the 
domeanvur of a sincere imgticer. 
f 
% EE —_= = = 
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le informs us in the preface that 
he on enyoved the advantages 
4) al i ii ¢ ( gGii r Dit few 
men will | ever be found bet. 
' 

feriumstructed in thy ‘rel ‘ra! Poets 

i ’ val ey . ‘ i ; 
bere discussed. Lhe stvie.s ACcept. 


occasional sCotficisins, Is per. 


fometimes Clegant. 


aie 


S'IUCUOUS, 

| id thi bey he subhel } 

Sroulda i \ piaal, ) PACKHTy 
’ . al ia ae . } ‘ 

encourvgead,. the autbor intends to 

carry his raguivics further. We 


nfo ohis spoculations to 


. . on 4 . ‘ 
the nolice of such of ovr readers 
as have a relish for metaphveics, 


and shouid indeed be elad to have 


them ably and temperatcly dis. 
cussed in Our magazine, 


1. P. 


OBITUARY. 


Relert Aber A mich dacme—i". Diszey—W. Me Gil, DD. 

Mar h 25, at Avr, Scotland, RO- March 2 at Pluckicy, Kent. th 
BERT AIKEN, Bog. Ohi eel tlhman Rev. W. DISNEY, D.D. Rector « 
war one of tl t friends of Burns, that parish. He pov-essed a cu tivated 
‘ » ak atedl ¢ ‘ ‘The Cortter’s understand ny, a d the mo beral dis 
Saturday nicht,’ om the first Stanza of Position 5; wa. disti hed tor his iearne 
that yy ery ih poet also om post 1 for Ing, CXUCN ive reau ny ai d correct jucy 
his friend the following Fpitaph which ment. Ip private tife he was tru y amie 
he published in his Pooms(1787 p-34!i ble for hi } etv chairs ad i 4 Dy 
* Know thou, O strancer to the fame, and deservediv beloved by his 1 h- 
“Or this much lov'd, much honourd, toners, and an extensive circk 

name ! March y1,in the sath year « ents 
“ (tor none that knew him need be told) and 4¢th of his ministry, the Kev. W. 
* A warmer heart deathne’er madc cold.” M'c GILL. DD D. one at the 1 tors 

March 28, aged NA'THANIEL ef Ayr. avd one of the carly friends of 
HULME, M.D. F.R.S. and A.S. Burrs, who mentions hin: with great 
nearly thirty years physician to the. hare re reet in his Jetters. Dr. Mec Gill was 
tcr House, mn the } sone! " gre und of known to ti pub ic avout twenty 
which he was interred at his own ree ye; s ago, by | ‘Practical bs ay en 
quest. His deoth wes occasioned bya tl Death of te us Christ.” ‘ihe ch- 
fall down the stairs of his house, which cacy of which in the salvation of mam 
he survived several wee) reat k bel, he ¢ cribed in term. gute Oppe 
yal Dr. th. ‘ of tt! Ml t site to t! uecd in his « Gok 

s of Dispensars t wing chorch Soch a dereliction of thee teb- 
















































eivy. that h was tcmpted te accom. 
} “tg 
modate Ina manner to W 1 hos ctr- 
cumstanees rather than his will, appeat 
, 
to have cou-ented. suchh terny Ys 
rhere are in more churches than one, but 
surely the y are mn dan ye r of IncUurripg 
woe ° by whom the tumptation come 
; 
eth the folowing, we doubt not, 


Me Gill, 


as P . C\< 


of Dr 
ina fe spc table ] ub] cation. 


and 


ust character is given 


’ +} , T 
sed of a strong aiscernming mina, 





he explained them with great clearne 
i! et —_ 
and accuracy, and huis ilu raniol ofmre- 
: , ; ae 
TP i ruths were vari d ina ! thf i¢cse- 
Severely tried in the course of 
L) v ! h drew-consolation 
; ’ r Ch at, aNd in ime 
f Pa at ! r, Wi nih 
Oca, Vv " ) he Vi ol 
(; rf ‘ i “A ‘ | - 
no man 1 . | ea ! - 
rein l ity of heart 
; ? ‘ | 
' Paik MIC alkali woo 7 
i . . 
] asutl bit ‘ 1 ii l 
i 
' ' 
is Vv yi femica, ala Ils til 
: * >) 
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\t Cambridve at a very advanced a 
Rev. JOLIN MAINWARING, La- 


Mar care Professor of Div 


aia 
that University. He was vorn in War- 
Wick hire, and educated at t 
Coll In 1780 he published a voinm 
ol Sermons preached hefore the Un 
ty, prehaing an i. say on the ¢ 
sitionof a Serinon,. Some dStrictu » mn 
this Essay, on tl Sermons oi 1) Uy 
cen, then just published, engaged him m 
’ controversy with the late bishop 
. Ha lifax,t! ecitor of ( du len’ di cou 


\t Tiverton, Mr. MARTIN DUN>- 
; FORD, fo: many years a resp able 
bant there, and author of * }lis- 
al M 
{ Apulg,in Berner’s t.in his 46th 
JOHN OPIE, Esq. R. A. and 


nicer 


tor mors of Pivk 


rton. |. 79O Ato 


“tr 


year, 

professor of painting. Mr. Opie was 
y one of the many eminent per ons, v ho, 
by the force of genius, have emerged 
\e from ob curity Zorn in a village of 
: the county of Cornwall, his ear!y youth 

Was eny oved in the occupation ofa 
, country carpenter. I[lere some ob hi 


, attempts at pamting end drawing were 
seen by Dr. Walcott, (the fictitions Peter 
Pindar,) who then practi das a 

Zeon in the nej 

9 Upie resided, 


yghbourhood where young 


Phis gentleman patro- 


; } ° +t °, ~ 
he car fully studied the sacred S ry th Be 


YD ty Wa 


oOo” 
~i{» 


, y Y ? “= 
"a= f {} ’ 17 > 
ried the self-teuehte artist, a Luppears 

to have had the mer: 


ol first opennw 
pe tig 
to hairy the path ol fame and togtune., 
\fter some stay at bxeter, where he 
upport <i him cit b\ his pi veal lac IC- 
.ondon at the ape ol 1‘). in 
exhibited at the Royal Aca- 
. 1 " ay 
demy, of whichhe shortly after became 


11 


moved tol 


i°86 h 


. } 
a The mb T. h : l ] tft finished suine 


works for the next exhibition. [tis 
anxious attention to the mi ot upposed 
to have hastened his dissoluuon. The 


first of his | re historreal piety C$ 
wus the murder of 

the late alde: 
was engraved by Mr. 


Rizzio, painted for 
man oydel , for who ut 
Iaac ‘Vaylor, new 
tinge mimmuster at Col heste ° In 

painter has tal en Occie- 
ruous comptie 
wron, by ivan > a 
of Rizzio, a por - 
Mr Oyric furnished 


one of the as a-sins 


tof Dr Walcott. 
' 


versal pieces to the @ifferent splendid 
uvlications Of the Boydeis, and to the 
ine ; 
, {oa ‘ aaa 
| \ Of tis ist as to his pri- 
h I r, tra * aiti ugh he had 
ultivetcd his mind by much reading, 


re was a waat of polish in his man- 
t first acquaintance, 


rave not full mdication of that uvba- 
nity and i evolence whi h, by those 
who knew u well, he was found so 
enuncntly to possess.” Tie married a 
é cure , for l econd wil +" Miss 
Alderson Norwt h, who. survives 
im, a lady i known by various 
orks of imaypination, in prose and 
» >< l ‘d i St. Paul’s Cae 
wdral, his funeral beiny attended hy 
ralof the vebility and gentry, and 
numb artist 1 literary friends. 


days illness, in 
aye, Mis. AN- 
of Nir. Richard An- 
son, ¢ f neoln hire. This 
imiable woman was the only daughter 
of the late Kev. Wilham Thompson, of 
pastor of the yene- 


Roston (many year 
ral Baptist Con; ion in that town) 


who for his piety, zea!, and benevolence, 
together with Mrs. Lhomp on, was long 


Mrs. Anderson 
those truly 
chri tian virtues from her parents, for 
they eminent. Her 
heerful yet deeply rooted im 


and justly esteemed 
seemed to have imbibed 
long 


wich 


vi 
















































960 Obituary. 


Mr. R. Heron.—E. 


the heart ; her zeal was active and un. 


der the influence of an informed judg- 
ment; hee'y was that chanty which 
thinketh no evil, and that seckcth not 
her own, for she respected and cherished 
piety wherever she found it while she 
confined vot her benevolence to a party. 
Those gospel promises which had ani- 
mated her in the discharge of religious 
duties throt gh liie, were her comfort in 
sickacss and in death. Her afilictions 
were berne with that patience which 
did honour to christianity ; her forntude 
was undeviating ; and in the ful expec- 
tation of dissolution she deciared, her 
hopes of immortal life centered mn the 
mercy of God She has left an affection- 
ate hu band and seven children to be- 
moan her irreparable los. Her remains 
were attended by the Ciergyman of Long 
Sutton, and two Diss nting Ministers, to 
the Burying ground belonging to the 
Unnarian Chapel at Sutton, where an 
aficetionate and impressive discour.e Was 
delivered on the movralul occasion, by 
the Kev. R. Wrighr, of Wisbeach. The 
Chap 1 was crowded with a deeply 
aflected audience ; and it was supposed 
more than two hundred pe rsotus were 
unable to get in, who had come to tes- 
tily thetr esteem and regret We were 
bh pry to find the members of the Esta- 
blihment, and Dissenters at large, unit- 
ing in this tribute of respect to the 
memory, and regret at the decease of 
this cacellent wi man. G. Ss. 
April 13th, Mr. ROBERT HERON, 
author of the History of Scotland, Tour 
tw the Highlanders, and several works 
of merit. “ He was a mative of Scot- 
land and bred to the Church. and b.ing 
a young man of promising abilities wa 
— mzed by Dr. Blair, who appointed 
um his assistant, in which capacity he 
officiated ler some time. He wasa man 
of multifarious erudition, and during his 
residence in Scotland, wrote, transiaicd, 
and compiled several reputable works 
nm various branches of literature. His 
views of church-preferment not answer 
ing his expectation, he abandoned bis 
native country and came to London, 
where his talent, soon precured him the 
countenance of some eminent bookscllets 
as well as the friendship of literary men. 
bie was for some time the Editor of two 
newspapers, the Globe and the Press. 
Last year he began a newspaper called 






King, £7. F.R.S. ” 

the Fame, the failure of which involved 
him in pecuniary difficulties. ‘these pro- 
bably preduced that disorder which ter. 
minated his life im the Fever lustitue 
tion.” 

April rsth, at Edinburgh, in the Sorh 
year of hisage, Mr. WLLLIAM PEE. 
BLES, Teaching Master of the Orphan 
Hospital in that city for above 48 years, 
During that long period he discharged 
the duiies of his station with sincu'ar 
fidelity and unwearied attention. Res 
mark» ble for unaffecicd piety, gentleness 
of manners, humility, and self-denial, 
he wa, well fitted for training up the 
youth in religious knowledge, mstillin 
mmto their minds a sacred regard to truth, 
and forming then for carly habits of in. 
dustry. Hie shewed the utmost tender- 
ness and affection for the children under 
his charge, who venerated him as their 
parent. His counse!s and example, equals 
ly excelient and impressive, wall long be 
remembered. Ile lived beloved and re- 
spected, and died sincerely regretted by 
an extensive circle of triends and ace 
quaintance. His memory will e-pecially 
be revered by the managers, and by 
every person who has taken an interest 
in the institution of the Orphan Hospital. 

Caladonian Mercury. 

April 16th, aged 72, EDWAKD 
KING, E-q. F.k.S. He was also 
Fellow, and for some time President, 
of the Antiquarian Society. Mr. K. 
was a Darrister of Lincoin’s-lnn, but 
nothing is recorded of him under that 
character, except that ‘in his‘atten- 
dance on the circuit he defended a 
lady from a faithless lover, 2nd suce 
cessfully offered her his hand.’ He 
wherited from his uncle an ample 
fortune, which enabled him to devote 
himse f to literary pur-uits. [is pub- 
lications were numerous, chiefly on 
British Antiquities. Many of them 
appeared in different volumes of the 
Archeologea. In Theo ogy, he main- 
tained some singular opimions, which 
he yave to the world in 2 vols. 4to. 
published in 1788 and 1So01, entitled 
* Mora!s of Criticism, tending to illus- 
trate some few passages in the Holy 
Scmptures, upon Philo ophica! principles 
and an enlarged view of things.” 

The object of the author appears to 
have been * to apply the modern un- 
provemcuts in philosophy, and even thé 
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Chardes Lawson —Rev. Fravicts Sherrat,—Flrence O Sullivin.—2fiss Eliza Gregory. 
Rew. John Hodgion.—Mrs. Esther Bulkley. 


more abstruse doctrines of chemistry, 
in elucidating the language, and ex- 
plaining the allusions andthe prophe- 
tical parts of seripture,” forgetting that 
the sacred writers ** always adapted 
their language to the popular ideas 
and the general prejudices of mankind.” 
Some of Mr. K.'s conclusions are curi- 
ous enough, [le maintains “ that John 
the Baptist was an angel, the same who 
formerly appeared in the person of Eli- 
jah,”--that ** the sun ts one of the man- 
sions of heaven, and because of its near 
connexion with our earth, more im- 
mediately ourheaven,”—that ‘this globe 
is continually approaching towards the 
sun, and will at length approach so 
mear as to be ignited and become a 
comet, '—and that“ the place of pumi-h- 
ment is the centre of the earth which 
is the bottomle.s pit.” Amidst these 
fanciful conjectures is one, which some 
reflecting persons may perhaps consi- 
as far more rational, that “ the 
day of judgment will be a_ long 
period of deliberate atrangement that 
may last a thousand years.” ‘The author 
of ©“ The Pursuits of Literatur 
fers to Some passages in the “ Morals 
of Criticism” us aimost prophetic of 
political events which have occurred 
since their pubsication. 

In 1796, Mr. K. amused the public 
and discovered no small eredulity as 
weil as learning by his “ Remarks con- 
cerning stones sad to have fallen from 
the clouds in our days.” In 1795, he 
published * Remarks on the signs of the 
T umes,” continued by a supplenient. In 
this publication the author endeavoured 
to shew that “ recent discoverics in 
natural hissory and philosophy, and 
the political events then passing in Eu- 
rope, had literally accomplished some 
of the obscure and emblematical scrip- 
ture prophecies.” ‘These Remarks call- 
ed forth the animadversions of Bishop 
Hors'cy, in his “ Critical Di quisitions on 
the xith chapter of Isaiah, in a Letter” to 
the author. 

April 19, at Manchester, aged 79, 
CHARLES LAWSON, M. A. some 
time Fellow of Corpus Christi Coilege, 
Oxioid, and for more than 43 years 
the Hend-Master of the Free Gram- 
War School, Manche.ter. “In this ar- 


der 


’ 
re- 


duous situation he displayed a dignity 
and propriety of conduct, and a fixed 
principle of action that could not fail 
to conciliate the este¢ém and affection 
of hig pupils, and the warm admiration 
of his fellow townsmen. The exten- 
sive literary abilities which he possessed, 
were of a higher class than are usually 
met with, even in the most distine 
yuished of our preceptors.—His collo- 
quial talents, and the suavity of his 
manners, were highly conspicuous, and 
irresistibly endeared him to that numer 
ous and respectable body of friends, 
by whom his memory will long be 
praised, wept, and honoured ” 

April, at Swanwich, Dorsetshire, 
aged 95, the Rev. FRANCIS SHER- 
RAT, minister of the Baptist congrega- 
tion there, nearly 60 years. 

April, at Beerhaven, Ireland, FLO- 
RENCE O’SULLIV AN,aged r11 year. 
He wa: Lorn in the reign of King Wil- 
liam, ard retained his sight, hearing, 
and the use of his facultics to the last 
moment. He was a maa _ possessed of 
generous tender feclings, and is greatly 
lamented by 2:5 nephews and nieces.— 

Cal. Merc. 

April, “at Frilsham,Oxfordshire, Miss 
ELIZA Gi.EGORY, the elder of two 
sisters of that name, remarkable for their 
untaught proficiency in the art of draw- 
ing, and perticularly in delineating 
flowers from nature. ‘Their first efforts 
were made uuder circumstances unusual- 
ly depressing, and with the rudest ma- 
terials. They have long supported, with 
the fruits of their incenicus labours, an 
aged, and widowed mother.” 

April, at Dunken-hall, near Blacke 
burp, Lancashire, the Rev. JOHN 
HODGSON, upwards of 30 years Ca- 
tholic-priest at that place. ‘+ Having an 
independent fortune, he made it an in- 
dispensible duty to himself, to devote 
the entire income of his place to chari- 
table purposes, without regard to sect or 
opinion.’ 

2oth April, died, «? West-Bromwich, 
in Staffordshire, in the 87th year of her 
age, Mr. ESTHER BULKLEY. This 
lady. on the maternal side, was grand- 
dauvhter of the pious and learned Mr. 
Matthew Henry, by his third daughter, 
Esther, who married Mr. Themas Bulk- 
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Iv. a rative of I.ere neron, Hants, and 
a sik-nicrcer im ta re Street, where 
she was born, Noveinber, 1720. Her 


known, for a «reat numbe: of years, as 
2 dissenting minister of the Bapt: t de- 
pomimation in London: and as the au- 
thor of va tous theolo ical works, which 
Cisplay extensive ‘earning, an acute mind, 
and solid judement, as well as a devout 
and phil nthropic pirit bits ** Notes 
on the Bridle,” 3 vols 8vo. an unique of 
its kind am the English laneuage, were 
edited, atrer his death, by Dr. ‘Toulmin. 


tis will d volved t! he care of its publie 


cation on ths his only surviving sister. . 


‘Their father dying in 1727, six children, 
whom he left behind, were disposed into 
diffe: ent connections and .ituations. The 
early years of Mrs. Bulkley were marked 
by various removals, till she became the 
p otegee of near re lations in Cheshire 
wud Stafford-hire; particularly of an 
auat, Mrs. Bretr, an excellent woman, 
at Weet-Bromwich. Her mind, it ap- 
pears, Fee ‘ived a strong ind lively tinc- 
ture of piety in the tenth ycar of her age. 
For, in a memorandum of the various 
places in which she had resided previ- 
ously to chat t:me, she writes, ‘* removed 
to Epsom, 1730, where,’ she notes, 

“ divine grace dir cted the wanderer to 
take the first feeble, and too often re- 
mrttiine, steps towards Canaan.” Her 
inte'teet was strong, and her mind well 
cultivated. Her person was delicate, 

reye piercing, her manners easy and 
graceful. She spent much of her time 
mn practical and devotional reading. She 
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fre. Pierce Miss 





devoted the tenth of a strait income to 
haritable purposes. Hler conversation 
was cheerful; her deportment and car. 
riace Were commanding and attractive 
Mo the lat -he retained and shewed, in 
her converse ition and in her let ers, a 
singular vivacity of faculties and vigour 
of mind, sated with a spirit of piety, 
worthy the descendant of a Martrurw 
and Paicir Henry. On the 23d of 
April, about noon, she appe ared nde 
ed with sy mptome of a paralytic amd, 
but not so violent as to prevent cating 
her dinner. They grew soon more a- 
larming, and it became necessary to 
conduct her to bed, when a drowsiness 
came on, followed with a sleep from 
which she never awoke; but calmly 
breathed her last early on the next morn- 
ing. ‘The last words she spoke, before 
speech and sense were lost, were, “ WEL- 
come the will of God :”"—“ Ged is love.” 
7. 

April 29, at Kingston, Surry, much 
regretted by her friends, Mrs, PIERCE, 
relict of Caprain P. in the East India 
service, who, in 1786, was lost off Port- 
land, in his -hip the Halsewell, together 
with two of his daughters, and two other 
young ladies, his reiations. 

Died, May 10, at Dudley. where she 
wason a vicit, Miss MARY FINCH, 
second dawnehter of Mr. William Finch 
of Birmingham, and grand-daughter of 
Dr. Priestley. It was the mysterious 
will of Ged to call herhence in the bloom 
of life. She was in the 14th year of 
her age, and only a few days illness pre- 
ceded her dissolution, 
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RELIGIOUS 
INDEPENDENT UNION—A pro- 
posal having | cen made for forming a 
Laion between the independent mims- 
ters and churches through the kiag- 
dom, in order to the promo.ion of ther 
common cause, A mecting or b lately 
held in London fer adju ing th > pian; 
at which a considerable oumber ‘of mi- 
nisters both in town and from the 
country were present, as alo several 
gentlemen of the laity, when a commit. 
ter was appo nied ior carryins the le- 
yn Into % 


ai ‘ . 
he , VMiverineg VI ; 
i < id av ol with tcrs of 


the counties of Nottingham, Derbr, 
York, Rmcoln, Li ‘rcester , and Stafford, 
will be holden at the U nitarian chapel, 
in Mansfield, on the 24th of June.— 
The morning service, which 1s to com- 
micace at _haif past ten o'clock, will be 
introduced by Dr. Warwick of Rother 

hat m, oF Mr. Whitel ay, ef Fulwood ; 

and the sermon will be delivered by Dr. 
Phillipps of Sheflicld, or Mr. Piper of 
Norton. After whiche the ministers 
and their friends will dine together at 
the Swan Inn Mansfield. The evening 
service will begin at seven o'c! ck 


My, scott, of Cradicy, near Stour bricgts 
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has engaged to preac ‘h on that occ 
YORK ACADEMY—On Sanda 
the 2gth of March, a Sermon 
preached at the New ee in Bir- 
mingham, from EF ph iv 11,12, 13, 
by the Rev Dr. Toul ulan, in favour ot 
this Insti ution, at the Bay of the 
vestry committee. ‘The collection at 
the doors afte: aaah aad some benefac- 
tionsreceived since,amounted to £47.18. 
8. The aidafforded tothis Institution by 
diferent congregations and many indi- 
viduals, doth credit to the class of dis- 
se..teis, irom whence it comes. But 
it should be remembered by ##em and 
be held up to the attention of the pub- 
lic, that the youth, educated for the mi- 
nistry in this seminary, are not, 
oug ht not, to be considered as pled red to 
support, 1m future life, a scheme of senti- 
ments which may suit the taste and 
views of its patrons. ‘They are confi- 
dent, that no other bias will be given to 
the judgment of the students in it, by 
the wo rthy and liberal pre sident, than 
what ariveth from the fair, !mpartia] and 
forcibie statement of argun The ey 
wish that discussion may not be antici- 
‘sat through youthful p:ecipitancy, 
y hasty and premature decision, ‘I hey 
promise themselves, that the young men, 
who enter that scmi inaty, frec f:om the 
shackles of subscription to articles that 
they have never studied, will be disposed, 
asWellas beatliberty and invited, to pur- 
gue their enquiries, calmly and delibe- 
rately, weighing the arguments on each 
side of a qu iestion with care, equity and 
candour. ‘lhey promise themselves, that 
the students at the York seman ary, will 
act, in their enquiries, upon the 
ral principles of dissenters and protest- 
ants; dislaiming human authority in 
matters of religion, maintaining the suf- 
fi sency of scrrpture, exercising the right 
of private judzment, piously solicitou 
to recover preserve the uncorrupted 
abu and glory of the gospel, 
ering to the authority of C sew as the 
omy lawgiver in his kingdom. These 
* patons will, with cordial approba- 
tion refic t, are the principle ono which 


Was 


and 


ents. 


gene- 


and 


na ad- 


teir churches and seminaries are fuund- 
ed. ‘These are the principles which 
evidently tend to enlighten and eman- 


Cipate the human mind ; these are th 
hve cries, which give scope to the in- 
Vestig.tion of truth and co the furce of 
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evidence. Their churches and their se 
minaries are the guardians and barriers 
of these sacred principles. It is a great 


world and 
and sup- 


and beneficial service to the 
to the cause of truth to open 
port seminaries, which wall teach and 
disseminate these principles, and upon 
them form youth for the pulpit. 
GENERAL BAPTISTS’ ASSEM- 
BLY.—On ‘Tuesday, May ryth, the 
annual Assembly of the General Baptists 
was held at Worship Street, London. 
The meeting was atte nded more numer- 
ously, by the Elders and Kepresenta- 
tives of the Churches, than is u ual. 
This ancient and respectable denemina- 
tion of Christians is much increasing, and 
has been co for some years past. lhe 
bond of their union, beside baptu m on 
profes ion oi faith, is a confe sion thar J - 
sus isthe Christ, and a practical regard to 
his precepts, though son of the chur. hes 
have long practised mixed commanion 


of baptists and perdobaptists Ou che 
p.cocat uo. casion, the Sermon wa 
hed by the Rev. A. Bennett, of 


Dichiing, Sussex, from the question of 
ou Lord @ >the Puc riser @ ncerning the 
Nac: stah, whose Seaas be? in answer to 
which the preacher attempted lo prove 


that jesus Va 5 the le viitimate Sex uf Je ef f, 
4} he discourse rod } iced a strong sen a- 
tion. The Rev. wi he of Wie 


beach drew up the annual ictter, oa ¢ 
Wi Uae i 
he Letter wild 


—_* 


use of reason im religion, 
that both tle Sermon. 
be S| ecdals publish dl, 

POLITICO-RFITOMOUS, 


nd t 


EXTRAORDINARY LONGFVI.- 
TY §{N RUSSIA. —It appears in the 
cour-¢ of last ycar, 1826, chat ampne 
the deaths ants At Extensive empire, there 


were. one between 145 and 150 years of 


age; one between £40 and M355 fow 
from: 125 to 1303 %% ive 430 to Jar; 
thirty-two from 11g to 120; twenty- 
Six fre m i170 to I'¢; eighty-six from 
105 to 110; one hundred and tin ty- 
ceven from 100 to 105; andecieven hui 


dred ond forty-iour trom ys tu 100 years 
o! ple. 

‘The EXMIPEROR OF FRANCE iia- 
ving lately ! ird that two child wm, a 
boy and a gul, ic .cendeG in aA Gilt 


Lorn tile, 


line from the preat were liv- 
jig wath uit of ihcr'’s at Puris, who 
wis in I row Grcumst4nce ac, th 


cul, 
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and then sent the boy to the Lyceum 
at Versailict. 

The FRENCH GOVERNMENT 
AT GENOA, with 2 view to pre 
serve the morals of the people acainst 
the influence of some ancient loca: cus- 
toms, has instructed the mayor to order 
that the theatre and lobbies slaal no be 
opened a moment before they are com- 
pictcly lighted up, nor any of the hight. 
extingyi- hed before the whole of the 
company have departed. No person 
are allowed to stop under the prazzas; 
no fire, no dogs, no smoaking to be per- 
mitted. Any actors or actresses, trans- 
cm sing the rules of decenc' , are to be 
seized on the spot; asa police officer 
is present, charced with carcying these 
laws int) execution 

The KING OF HOLLAND having 
heard complaint. of immoral practices 
at Middiebourr, in Zealand, has in- 
structed the magistrates to warn the 
dancing-wasters there against admitting 
both scacs indise iminately imto their 
rooms. ‘They are to be taught separate- 
ly. 

M.de HOOGSTRATEN AT AM- 
STERDAM, has received f om one of 
hic friends in Encland, the sum of 1000 
fl wins, as a cort ‘bution towards the re- 
lief of the poor suficrers at Leyden in 
Holland, on the rath of January lat, 
when a vessel lying in the canal with 
gun-pow ler explesed, killed and maim- 
ed a number of persons, and de troyed 
several hundied houses and some pub- 
lic buildings. 

PECULIARITIES OF THE 
FRENCHINIIALIVANTSOFP BRIT- 
TANY.—A Par peper obse ves, “* A- 
nrong other CONSCripts lvtely pa Mme 
from the we tern to the eastern depart- 
ments, on ther way to the grand army, 
was a detachment entircly composed of 
countrymen trom lower Lritta -, ‘They 
ecemed animated in no sma’! PY gre in 
the cause we are engaged in, and often 
exclaimed in their old ( eltic dialect, 

Jerriien or Rustiens, “© Woe to the Rus- 
sians.”” It is we | known that the Bre- 
eon s dill r much frem the ret ol the 
French nation m their jane 


vac tus. 
tem. and manne ; andthi exclan auon 
‘ 1 to mu d “ h if an an_ient wrter 
> ! ba 


. . , eres “ 
Balu ot ! v4 ferre ~ wn brite 
flew | GN Nae ahitunt ‘ ORA LBL N,. 


UNITARIANISM IN FRANCE. 
Sik, 

A writer, who signs himself Crite, in 
the Universal Magazine for March, 
1807, assert that a Protestant Consistory 
of Calvinists at Rouen, in Normandy, 
have lately had some unpleasant discus. 
sion with a member, upon the subject 
of the trinity. The treasurer being ap- 
pointed to answer these o } cuions, he, 
in the usual high style of these peremp- 
tory gentlemen, treats the inquiring bros 
ther as a heretic, who endeavoured to 
introduce exploded notions into the 
church, and to act contrary to the Con. 
fesion of the Reformed Churches. 

The treasuier’s conduct has excited 
an abler opponent at Paris to take up 
the pen; and, in that city, where, twen- 
ty years ago, a similar publication would 
have been followed by perpetual impri- 
sonment in the Bastile, the writer ad. 
vances notions equally repugnant to the 
faith of both the Protestant and Catho- 
lic churches of France. He contends 
that the doctrine of the Trinity is an in- 
novation unknown to the prinytive ages 
of the church; that all disputes which 
harass Christians about the persons, dis- 
tinctions, divisions, and escnces in the 
Godhead, are all chimerical notions, of 
which the scriptures take no notice, and 
that their language is plain, clear and 
decisive; thar one sing!e person only, is 
God, and that there is no other media- 
tor between him and man, but the man, 
Jesu the Christ, Kc. 

Cou d Louis the Feurtcenth, says the 
enliyhtened writer, be raised from the 
grave, how would he be astonished to 
read the above paragraph! he who by 
his crue! decree exterm nated or drove 
into banishment nearly a million of his 
Prote-tant subjects. 

‘Lhis writer lastly observes, that if thie 
spirit of toleration in France brings the 
Prote tants to make the ke ly “criptures 
the rule of their faith, instead of being 
guided Ly the dreams and freaks of Cal- 
vin, the advantage to the country will be 
immense. If France, he remarks, has 
advanced one ste} befo. e¢ us in religious 
tulkcration, we wil hope that we shall 
hot ke iy bx bchu a he rT, and that a laud- 
able emulatien n ay subsikt between the 
two counirics in endeavouring to restore 
the profession of Christianiy to the 





truth, as it is manifested in the four 
gospels, and the writing of the apostles. 
AMATOR VBRITATIS. 
BRIEF MEMOIRS OF CAPT. PAUL 
CUFFEE. 
(Continued from p. 222.) 

He set himself earnestly to work, 

and with his hands formed and com- 


pleted, from keel to gunnel, the 
much desired boat. ‘This boat was 
without a deck, but he had been 


<oncerned in two whaling voyages, and 
was therfore perfecty skilled in the man- 
agement of such machines. His cargo 
was carefully arranged in this precious 
boat. He launched into the ocean and 
was steering for the island of Nantucket 
when the Refugee Pirates discovered, 
chased, and seized himself and treasures. 
Robbed of every thing, he returned home 
pennyless but not discouraged. In a 
short time he prevailed with his brother 
to join him in erecting and loading a new 
bout. They proceeded together for Nan- 
tucket, unhappily they struck on a bar 
and nearly ruined their boat. With their 
own hands they repaired their vessel, and 
without any new disasters reached their 
intended port. But here new misfortunes 
beiel him, The Refugees were acquaint- 
ed with his arrival at Nantucket, and 
watched for an opportunity to reap, for 
themse'ves, the harvest of his voyage ; 
they waylaid, and seized him, and after 
robbing him, they cruelly mial-treated 
his person. So many and such various 
untoward events would have extincuish- 
ed, inthe breast of almost any common 
adventurer, every spark of commercial 
enterprize. Under his numerous and 
repeated discomfitures the courage of 
most persons would have failed, they 
would have abandoned in de pair the 
trackle:s occan for the furrowed field. or 
sunk the victim: of mi-fortune. But 
Paul's couraye was not of that yie'ding 
temper. He possessed the inflexible spirit 
of perseverance, and firmness of mind 
which seemed to entitle him to success 
in an honest and honourable pursuit, and 
such indeed as seemed to deserve a more 
successful issue for his endeavours. He 
was always conscious that his motives to 
action were virtuous, and that the peth 
which he had marked out was fair and 
honest, and he believed that while he 
Maintained integrity of heart and conduct, 
he might humbly hope for the protection 
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of that wise and good Provadence which 
governs the world. Under such im- 
pressions he prepared for another voyage, 
In an open boat, with a small cargo, he 
again directed his course towards the 
island of Nantucket. Thé weather was fae 
vourable, and he ; rrived safely atthe des- 
tined port. The course of adverse events 
which he had experienced, had taught 
him the useful lesson of fortitude amidst 
personal and pecuniary sufferings, and he 
was now to learn another, not less im- 
portant, but of a very different tenor. 
Hitherto all his attempts in trade had 
been unsuccessful; the current continu. 
ally set against him, but now it began 
to chinge—the tide of his affairs became 
favourable and bore him along ina prose 
perous course. At Nantucket he dis- 
posed of his little cargo to considerable 
advantage. ‘lhe profits of ‘this voyage 
encouraged and enabled him to enlarge 
his plans. He returned to his naive 
place near West-port, (Massachusetts) 
and erected a covered boat of 12 tons 
burthen. He hired a person to aid him 
as a seamen, and made many and fre. 
quent coasting voyages to different parts 
of the State of Connécticut. He conti- 
nued in this trade with general advan- 
tace, unti! he arrived at his twenty-fourth 
year. [le now concluded to settle him- 
self at home for some time and enjoy the 
fruit of his labours in the mild pleasures 
of domestic life He was about twenty- 
five years old, when he marricd a native 
of the soil, a descendant of the tribe to 
which his mother belonged. He passed 
a few years in agricultural employments, 
durin’ which time his family increased, 
and he perceived that a renewal of his 
trading concerns would be necessary to 
meet the new calls on his funds. Until 
the time of his father’s decease, Paul had 
not received the benefit of literary in- 
struction. He wasse entirely untutored 
in books that he could not read a line, 
and scarcely knew the letters of the 
alphabet. Notwithstanding this disad- 
vantage he was not insensible to the 
blessings of literary knowledge, on the 
contrary he had occupied his moments 
of leisure in the improvement of his mind 
so wisely, that at the period of his mar- 
raige, he could read and write, and was 
so well skilled in figures that he was able 
to resolve ul] the common rul@ of Arith- 
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a. ' 
mcti« alc pcuiation. I 
to teem with projet 
shan he had } iteae to ncenve 


found himsclif almost ecntire'y t 
oi that cicT< wich W s indis) muiv v 
Hececssa ¥ tw thes \ Utlon. [; his 
coasting voyages he « epeikn ed the 


great inconveniences W uch arose irom 
. . ' , 

his defect in nautical knowledge le 

discovered that without ample informa- 


| 
Qieh in the xicnce of DAViyation, Nhe Was, 


at timics, cv inthe coasting trace, st 0 
ject tod feats and hazards from which 
‘ ,, 
ai his pt wdenee and food s nsec COU hot 
*? | | | | 
preacect him What then would be hr 
eondition ub utle bar were ¢Xx- 
re ra on the wide and fath nil Ov.call, 
without 1 ne. lanid-:> ar Ay witha a 
ernible star to direct him in his course. 
He had formed plans for distant voy- 
bat | le that if he at 
acres, wilt ‘ cHsidic ti ay l i adl- 
* . “ > « 
t My . rm™ the grea uC ) Witi- 
@ur auc hi vi ! e ot the neces ary 
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science, his lLatle ark, his treasures, and 


theis mester, would probab.y perish in 
the pathless wilderness of billows. His 
mind did not shrmk from its tasks when 
wz vercerved common difficulties in the 
way of their completion. The man who 
without education, from a humble far- 
mer formed himself into a beat-bui der, 
and trader on dangerous and, to him, un- 
known coasts, will not ca ily yield to 
ds couragement. Pau! had been school- 
ed amidst toils, dancer., and oppo ing 
ercemstances, and his under tanding 
was prepaced for new and more arducu 

exercises. He resolved to aque the 
Mece sary science Aa old friend, who 
was skilled in the necdful theory of ma- 
thematical learnu g che rfully uded Paul 
in his enquiry, and ia the short space of 
twow ekstaughth mith first} rincip est f 
@avigation. Paul's active mind was alive 
te cvery circum.tance connected with 
bis new schemes, he therefore cagerly 
gecrived the lessons of his instructor, 
ana comprehet fed th ir ae nis and 
wry. Lhe door of knowl sue OCU 
we locked, and hav ef wc wc over the 
threshold, he speedily emtered its secret 
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ally been occupied as a shoe-maker’s 
shop, on West-port river, and removed 
his family to ut. A boat of eghieen 
was soumediately procured, and he set out 
to practisethe theory of navigation which 
he hadso lately acquied. He va: to 
the banks of Newfoundland in cue t of 
codfish, his wishes were gratified and 
he returned home with a valuable cargo. 
This important adventure was the found- 
ation of an extensive ard profitable fish. 
ing establishment from West-port river, 
This e-tabishment continued for a 
considerable length of time, and was the 
source of an honest and comfortable 
living to many of the habitants of West. 
port. Inthe autumn and winter succeed- 
Ing his first fishing voyage, Puul pas ed 
his time at home in the erection of a 
house for the accomedation of his grow- 
ing family. After secing them plecsant- 
ly settled he returned to his boat and 
made a second fishing voyage to News 
foundland. On his return trom this voy- 
age he was presented withan epportunity 
for making hiunself acquaiaicd with new 
modes of trade. He wis offered a sti- 
tion as mate, on board a ve-se] betwecn 
thirty and forty tons burtnen, about to 
sail for a port in Nerth Caroiima. He 
ae, epted the offer. His int Layee nee and 
Integrity in the performance of his du- 
tics, on his return to West-port, re ome 
mended him to the owners of the ves cl, 
and they conmmitted ! 
He was di ected to proceed to the Straits 
of Belle-isle ona whaling voyage. When 
Pau! arrived on the fishing greund, he 
found there, four recular tradeis come 
pletely equip ed with preper boat: and 
harp. ons, &e for catching whales. Paul 
discovered that he had not made suitable 
picparations for the busime s, he had only 
two boats, one good and well calculated 
for the dangerous toils, the other oid, 
leaky ,and almest uscless. He had ten 
hands on board, all ine aperienced im the 
nature of their voyage. and Paul him- 
self was almost equally ignorant, lor 
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ier to his Command, 
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Whanng adventures, he was then very 


young and | ough } r had rowed a heat 


in pursuit o. the monster of the deep, he 
had never threwn a harpoon. When the 
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mate with his crew. Paul 
was pot to be driven from his purpose 


however 


by the hostile determination of the 
traders. He ¢ solwed to do all that 


was in his power toward the success 
of his voyage. Whenthe traders were 
made a quainted with his resolution, 
they thought i mo-t prudent to ac.cde 
to ‘the usual practice; as they appre- 
hended his crew, by their ignorance, 
mivht alarm and drive the whales f.om 
their reach and thus defeat their vey- 
[hey associated and engaged 
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earnestly in pursuit of their game. During 
the season, they tock seven whales. 
The circumstances which had taken 
place roused the ambition of Poul and 
his crew, they were diligent and en 
terprizing, and they had the honour 
of killing six of the seven whales ; 
two of tho-e fell by Paul's own hands. 
He returned home in due season, hea 
vily freighted with oi] and bone. He 
arrived in the autumn 1793. bemg 
then about his thirty-fourth yeer. 
(To be Contunucd.) 
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Correspondence. 


CORRESPONDENCE, 


The increasing demand for the Morthly Repository makes it necessary that we 
should inform our friends residing in the country, that the regular way of 
procuring it is by means of the country booksellers. 

It is painful to us to feel ourselves once more constrained to defer the insertion 
of the promused article of Biblical Critictsm—The growing succes of our work 
emboldens us to project some new arrangement:, which will save both our rede 
ders and ourselves from such frequent disappointments. 

Our readers will perceive that the present Number contains a half sheet 
More than the usual quantity. 











